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dent—the beating of an English diplomatic 

official—which occurred in Milan about two 
months ago, has led naturally to the raising of some 
rather interesting questions. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has either to say that a physical assault upon one of his 
own subordinates—who, if only a junior King’s 
Messenger, might easily have had confidential docu- 
ments on his person—is too trivial a matter to be worthy 
of official notice, or else to explain why the matter was 
hushed up. He personally, it appears, knew nothing 
about it, but the Department for which he assumes 
responsibility certainly knew all about it in April. And 
now there is a further question. 
our publication of the story (which we might have 
printed weeks ago) Reuter circulated a telegram 
from its correspondent in Berne—which, of course, 
had to be dated from Switzerland and not from the 
Italian city from which it emanated, lest the local 
Reuter correspondent should be made to suffer for his 
indiscretion—telling the same tale in slightly fuller 
detail. That message has presumably been in Reuter’s 
possession for a long time. Why has it not hitherto 
been published ? What were the influences which 
hindered the circulation of a news-story so obviously 
interesting and significant ? We can only surmise that 
Reuter was asked by somebody not to circulate it 
unless it were published elsewhere. But that somebody 
must have been rather. influential. Who was it? Here 
are some pretty problems. 

oe 


To account which we gave last week of an inci- 


2 2 

Last week’s vote in the House of Commons, on the 
Proposed new Prayer Book, marks the definite end 
of a very well-meaning but not, we think, very wisely 
conceived project. In this twentieth century a State 
Church is, in the minds of most people—including 
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very many members of the Anglican Church itself— 
an anomaly. Its existence may properly be compared 
with that of an hereditary legislative assembly. There 
are very few people who are prepared to defend these 
ancient institutions in principle. Nevertheless they 
may both last a long time yet, if they are not tinkered 
with. Such institutions cannot be “ reformed ” either 
from within or from without ; for if their constitutions 
once become the subject of active public controversy 
the end can only be abolition. Moreover the present 
position of Anglicanism has features which must make 
any agreed reform—such as was supposed to be 
embodied in the new Prayer Book—no more than the 
most temporary of compromises; for nearly all the 
real vitality of the Established Church to-day resides 
in that section of it which is tending more and more 
towards Roman ceremonial and doctrine. The opposing 
tendency has been weakened by a steady stream of 
defection to one form or other of nonconformity. In 
such circumstances no compromise could reasonably 
be regarded as stable; the cleverest and most just 
would be out of date within a decade. In short, the 
Bishops must perforce go on doing as they have been 
doing, that is letting well alone, talking not too much of 
* discipline,” and allowing good parsons to develop 
their doctrine and their influence on lines which are 
likely to become more and more “ congregationalist.’’ 


* * * 


‘ 


What is called in newspaper headlines the “ revolt 
in the Labour Party” is neither very surprising nor, 
at present at any rate, very serious. To say that the 
manifesto issued by Messrs. Maxton and Cook is the 
outburst of two disgruntled Left-wingers is doubtless 
not the whole truth; but it is a good part of it. Mr. 
Cook, wandering uneasily about the common frontier 
of Socialism and Communism, is shocked by the sight 
of the Trade. Unions in friendly conference with 
employers. Mr. Maxton is an ardent champion of the 
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1.L.P. programme known as “ Socialism in Our Time”’ 
—the child which the Labour Party has so rudely 
refused to adopt. Both of them, too, like a good 
many other Socialists, are restive under Mr. 
MacDonald’s leadership, and suspicious of compromise 
with the “ bourgeoisie.” But their manifesto, with 
its vague and rhetorical appeal to the rank and file, 
and its protest against the adulteration of Keir Hardie’s 
principles, does not look as if it will cut much ice. 
The Daily Herald, in a trenchant leading article, 
characterises it as “neither logical, consistent, nor 
helpful.” And it is as improbable that Mr. Maxton 
will carry the I.L.P. as a whole with him, as that his 
fellow-rebel will carry the Miners. Mr. Maxton is 
a man of shrewdness as well as of unquestioned sin- 
cerity, and it is odd that he should have linked arms 
in this way with the Puckish Mr. Cook. That one 
day a more or less clear-cut Socialist Party will mark 
itself off from the Labour Party is pretty certain, we 
think. But that day is not yet, and this manifesto 
is likely to prove a futile gesture rather than the first 
step in a grand new frontal attack on Capitalism. 
* x *k 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha is proceeding apace with the 
modernisation of Turkey. ‘Two very startling changes 
have been proposed this week, one to make Sunday a 
day of rest throughout Turkey and the other to alter 
radically the form of worship in mosques. Neither 
proposal has openly emanated from the Ghazi himself, 
although there is no doubt that his is the motive power 
which enables them to see the light; for though Turkey 
is supposed to have Parliamentary government the 
existence of an opposition is not permitted and nothing 
can happen save by the Ghazi’s will. Business interests 
are said to be strongly in favour of the first of these 
changes. They want Turkish commercial operations 
conducted on the same number of days in the week as 
in European countries, which is at present prevented 
by the keeping of Friday as the Moslem Sabbath. The 
Ghazi naturally approves because it will be another 
step towards making Turkey more European than 
Oriental. But the second proposal is more likely to 
have been influenced directly by the Ghazi’s well-known 
views, for it has been put forward by the University 
Commission. It is briefly that Moslem worship should 
be Europeanised by the installation of pews in mosques, 
the abolition of the removal of shoes before entering, 
the introduction of music and the saying of prayers in 
Turkish instead of Arabic. Mohammedanism is so 
conservative a religion that these changes are by far 
the most surprising hitherto proposed in modern 
Turkey. Should they be made, their influence will 
be very widely felt. If Turkey eventually permits 
music in mosques, and her example is followed, the 
playing of music outside mosques, so commonly pro- 
vocative of riots in India, might come to anend. But 
the Ghazi is not the Caliph, and there is no particular 
reason to suppose that on his fiat any great part of 
the Moslem priesthood will be willing to suffer pews 
and dirty shoes on the beautiful carpets of their mosques. 

* * * 


The presence of the Prince of Wales at the 
Commemoration Day ceremonies of the London School of 
Economics this week serves to call attention to the 
remarkable growth of this institution. ‘* The School ”’ 
was founded in 1895 by Mr. Sidney Webb and some of 
his Fabian and other friends, including Lord Haldane 
and Bishop Creighton. It began life very modestly in 
three rooms in the Adelphi. A few years later it 
acquired premises of its own on the present site in 
Aldwych, and became one of the constituent colleges 
of the University of London. Since then it has 
increased steadily in size and in prestige. Its regular 


ee | 


and occasional students during the past session numbered 
nearly 3,000, of whom some 600 came from abroaq 
for it is literally true that the fame of the School, ang 
of its brilliant teaching staff, extends from China t, 
Peru. These foreign students represent no less thay 
forty different nationalities, amongst whom Indians 
Americans, Chinese and Japanese, and Germans and 
Swiss predominate. Incidentally, the work of these 
3,000 young men and women is not confined, of course. 
to “‘ pure economics”; history, political science, lay. 
sociology, are all important parts of the curriculum, 
Since the war, under the energetic Directorship of 
Sir William Beveridge, and with the generous aid of 
private donors, both British and American, and of 
public bodies such as the L.C.C. and the University 
Grants Committee, there has been a rapid growth op 
the material as well as on the intellectual side. The 
buildings have expanded outwards and upwards by the 
addition of new libraries, lecture and tutorial rooms, 
common rooms, offices and the rest, and the additional 
wings opened this week have absorbed the last of the 
ancient houses that had survived on the Clare Market 
site. We are told that the total expenditure on the 
extensions of the last ten years may be put at over 
£350,000. It is, indeed, a marvellous record for 4 
single generation. But, of course, the School’s title 
to distinction lies not in its buildings, but in the quality 
of its teaching and learning. It is beyond question 
the leading centre of economic and _ political science 
in the British Empire, and probably in the world. 
* ok * 

Tuesday's debate on Messrs. Churchill and Chamber. 
lain’s proposals for the relief of local rates brought 
out very clearly the conflict on the question of method 
between the Government and its Liberal and Labour 
critics. The Government proposes to relieve industries 
and not localities; the Labour and Liberal Parties 
both urge that the first stage is to relieve the distressed 
localities, and thereby to remove burdens from those 
sections of industry which are most heavily oppressed. 
The Government’s plan is in effect a subsidy to pr- 
ductive industry at the expense of the general tax- 
payer; the plan of their critics is for a transference 
of unfair local burdens to the national exchequer. 
Surely there can be no doubt that the Government 
is wrong, and its critics right. Even its own spokesmen 
on Tuesday could not deny that its plan will hand 
over big sums in relief to flourishing industries which 
do not need them, and leave depressed areas as ill off 
as before. They could only plead that when the 
Government introduced its block grant system it did 
mean, in some unspecified way, to make it mor 
appropriate to needs. But, if this is what is admittedly 
needed, why not do it now? And what, in heavens 
name, is Mr. Churchill’s much heralded plan for, ! 
it is not even meant to deal with this problem? At 
least one good thing came out of the debate. Mr. 
Churchill’s plan, whatever it may be called, is nov 
plainly revealed as neither more nor less than a subsidy 
to productive industries at the expense of the rest 
of the community. It is, moreover, a very ill-arrange 
subsidy, bearing no relation to the needs of thos 
whom it proposes to aid. 

* wt * 

The latest move in the cotton trade is a proposal 
backed jointly by the Cotton Yarn Association ant 
the Master Spinners’ Federation, for a resumption © 
organised short-time working. And now the limitatio! 
proposed is even more drastic than those which hav’ 
been previously in force; for it is suggested that # 
mills in the American section of the industry should 
agree to go down to half-time. Recognising = 
seriousness of the project, the Federation does 0” 
suggest putting it into force unless almost unanimo 
consent among the employees can be secured; aM 
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it is more than possible that this condition will in 
effect rule it out of court. That it should be put 
forward at all is, nevertheless, a clear sign that matters 
in Lancashire are still drifting from bad to worse. 
The operatives have, indeed, accepted in principle 
the invitation to become members of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Cotton Trade Organisations, upon which 
the task of making an inquiry into the state of the 
industry has now been thrust. But it will evidently 
be some time before this body gets to work; and 
even then it is difficult, in the light of the past, to be 
hopeful of any practical outcome. The operatives, in 
accepting the invitation, indicated their persistence in 
the view that there ought to be a Government inquiry ; 
and this is certainly borne out by the last week’s 
developments. Lancashire wants fresh brains brought 
to bear upon its problems ; and the desperate measure 
now proposed brings home the urgency of the whole 


question. 
x * * 


The coal trade returns for the first quarter of the 
present year, though they show a smaller aggregate 
deficit than the last returns, are in reality worse than 
ever. Export prices are still falling, and wages are also 
falling. ‘Fhere is a further contraction in the number 
of men employed in the industry, and the tendency 
towards further depression extends to every coalfield 
in the country. This does not, of course, mean that 
every colliery is in a bad way ; for the best pits may be 
making good profits even when their districts show 
large aggregate deficits. But it does indicate that 
practically no progress has yet been made towards a 
solution of the coal problem, and that we are still 
attempting to deal with it mainly by selling coal more 
cheaply and lowering wages still further in order to 
enable this to be done. It is, of course, still too soon 
to measure the effect of the joint agreements about 
sales which have been made by the owners in several 
of the coalfields ; but there are not many people who 
are hopeful of any substantial change in the situation 
by these means. And in at least one area—Warwick- 
shire—an attempt is now being made by the owners 
still further to divide the districts which are taken as 
the basis for settling wages, by splitting the county 
into two fragments, and lowering wages yet again in the 
less favourably situated group. Presumably this sort 
of thing is bound to go on until we get in power a 
Government prepared to tackle the coal problem on 
national lines. 

* # * 


The weaving dispute at Nelson is still unsettled, 
though indirect negotiations are going on. There is 
also a serious dispute in the cardroom section of the 
industry, and in this case the introduction of non- 
wlonists to replace men on strike is threatening to 
cause a great extension of the trouble. At the same 
time, the dispute in the dyeing trade has broken out 
into open conflict, and several thousand members of 
the National Union of Textile Workers are out on strike 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In this case, indeed, the 
greater part of the trade remains unaffected ; for there 
is no dispute in those works—the greater number—in 
Which collective piecework is already in operation. 
The trouble is among the time-workers, who want 
tither an advance or the immediate extension of the 
collective piecework system over the whole trade. 
But, even within its present limits, the stoppage is 
‘etlous enough to cause a considerable amount of 
dislocation in other sections of the textile trades. The 
multiplication of these disputes is the more serious in 
‘lew of the growingly critical position in the cotton 
industry as a whole. Unless they can be settled, the 
short ume question is certain to lead to serious trouble, 
and any chance the new joint committee may have of 
Proposing workable measures for the relief of the 


industry is likely to be destroyed even before it can 
begin its work. 
* * * 


The inadequacy of the present inspectorate under the 
Trade Boards Acts is brought home by some figures 
published,this week. Out of 5,143 firms in the whole- 
sale clothing trades which come under the Acts, only 
561, or one-ninth, were visited at all by inspectors last 
year. Of these 295 had omitted to post the statutory 
notices under the Act; and no less than 324 had 
omitted to keep any time records, while 127 had no wage 
records, even of the most inadequate type. Doubtless 
these figures include many small establishments ; 
but it is precisely in these small establishments that the 
protection of the Trade Boards Acts is most urgently 
needed. Many of the firms which had failed to post 
notices or keep records were probably paying the 
wages laid down by law, and perhaps even observing the 
statutory conditions about such matters as overtime. 
But it is fairly certain, though we have no information 
on the point, that a good many were not. We are 
accustomed in this country to pride ourselves that, when 
we have passed a law, we see to it that it shall be 
commonly obeyed. But it is more than doubtful 
whether any such claim can be successfully made in this 
case. Even when evasions and infringements are 
brought to light, prosecutions under the Trade Boards 
Acts are notoriously difficult to bring to a successful 
issue; and there are probably dozens of cases which 
are never brought to light at all for every one that is 
taken up either by an inspector or by a Trade Union. 


An Irish correspondent writes: The battle over the 
Bills to amend the Constitution may prove to be a 
turning point in the history of the present Dail. So 
far Fianna Fail, with occasional lapses on the part of 
a few unruly back-benchers, has played the Parlia- 
mentary game according to the rules. Unfortunately, 
Mr. de Valera, when he decided to obstruct public 
business in the hope of blocking the Government's 
plans for remodelling the Senate and eliminating the 
initiative, overlooked the possibility of a counterstroke 
by his opponents. To his obvious dismay Ministers, 
having formally introduced their Bills, maintained a 
stony silence, and imposed a similar discipline on their 
followers, with the result that Opposition critics in 
no long time were helplessly repeating one another's 
arguments, thus enabling the Government to move 
that the question be now put. As at Westminster it 
rests with the Chair to say whether a motion of this 
kind shall be accepted. Mr. Hayes was plainly anxious 
to allow Fianna Fail all the latitude he possibly could, 
but the obstruction was so deliberate and so clumsily 
managed that on the Bills last week he had no option 
save to closure the debate. Instead of making allow- 
ances for his difficulties, Mr. de Valera’s principal 
lieutenants straightway proceeded to hurl charges of 
personal bias and unfairness against the Speaker. 
As far as could be distinguished in the din their chief 
grievance was not that Fianna Fail speeches were 
suppressed, but that Mr. Hayes did not compel 
Ministerialists to take part in the debate, which of 
course he has no power to do. With characteristic 
inability to see an inch beyond his nose, Mr. de Valera 
did not realise that by countenancing these attacks 
on the authority of the Chair he was playing once 
again into the hands of Mr. Cosgrave. The adoption 
by the Dail of a resolution which enables the closure 
by compartments to be applied to the Constitution 
Bills transfers responsibility for the restriction of debate 
from the Speaker to the Government. But it 
also deprives Fianna Fail of any chance of holding up 
the measures, so that however furiously his followers 
may rage, their alarms and excursions will do nothing 
to improve Mr. de Valera’s position. 

‘ A 2 
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WHAT IS THE I.L.0O. WORTH? 


HE International Labour Organisation has just 
finished another of its Conferences; and 
once again there is very little to show as the 

result of its deliberations. Indeed, it will bé generally 
agreed that, in relation to the high hopes that were 
entertained when the I.L.O. was brought into being in 
1919, the positive outcome of its work has been so far 
meagre in the extreme. So audible is the creaking 
of the machinery, and so broad the contrast between 
the high-sounding aspirations of the Covenant and the 
actual performance of the body created by it, that a 
good many voices are now raised to urge at least the 
doubt whether the I.L.O. is worth while at all, and 
whether the world is ripe for the types of international 
labour legislation which it was set up to promote. 

These doubts are natural enough; but all the same 
it would be a misfortune if the I.L.O. were put out of 
action now because it has been able to achieve little 
during its first decade of existence. Its youth has 
been passed under peculiarly trying conditions. The 
unsettled conditions of 1919 gave it a deceptively easy 
start; for a world wholly uncertain of its future and 
not a little fearful of revolutionary movements was 
willing to go a long way in the direction of industrial 
reform, if only as a precautionary measure of economic 
insurance. Moreover, in those days of high prices and 
low production, of fluctuating currencies and uncertain 
currents of trade, accurate calculation of costs was 
impossible, and judgments were made by guesswork, 
The I.L.0. was not, even at Washington in 1919, given 
a blank cheque by the Governments concerned ;_ but 
few were in a mood to scrutinise closely the cheques it 
wrote, especially if those cheques were post-dated to a 
highly uncertain future. 

In this atmosphere the Washington Conference, 
concentrating its attention rightly upon the most 
important and urgent issue affecting industry all over 
the world, adopted the famous Eight Hours Convention, 
Governments, through their delegates, gave this Con- 
vention its blessing ; and even the majority of employers 
were not unwilling to agree. But the mere adoption of 
a Convention, however decisive the vote in its favour, 
butters no parsnips ; for it can become operative only 
when and if each country concerned agrees to ratify it, 
and passes the legislation necessary to make it enforce- 
able within its own territory. Thus enforcement, 
even under favourable conditions, is bound to be a 
somewhat tedious process ; and the procedure required 
to bring a Convention actually into working gives 
obvious opportunities for evasion and delay. 

These delays have cost the I.L.O. dear ; for they have 
meant that, before there had been time to get the 
results of the first Convention safely garnered, the 


political and economic atmosphere had radically 
changed. A small amount of national legislation, im- 


proving the conditions of employment, there was time to 
secure before the coming of the post-war slump; _ but 
there was no time to get the I.L.0.’s work embodied in 
national laws before each country became engaged in 
a sauve qui peut from the general economic debacle. 
By 1921, it was in most countries no longer a question 
of making fresh advances in industrial reform, but of 
seeing what of the gains of the previous few years could 


be secured against withdrawal in the name of 


—————, 


, 


“economy ”’ or the necessities of international com. 
petition. The slump in international trade set each 
group of producers to a feverish endeavour to unders¢l| 
the others ; and, just as this attempt was marked by 
determined cutting down of wages, so it found expres. 
sion in the lengthening of hours and the worsening of 
the conditions of employment. 

Each body of employers, indeed, was inclined t 
regard all legal regulation of conditions in the light of 
an unwarrantable addition to the costs of productiop, 
and to represent its effects as disastrous on the assump. 
tion that other countries would not subject themselye 
to similar restrictions. Each country belonging to the 
I.L.0O. was doubtless bound, when a Convention had 
been passed, to place it for ratification before th 
appropriate body ; but it was not bound to ratify eve, 
a Convention for which its delegates had voted, nor 
could a Government be obliged even to support ratif.. 
cation. Each country was therefore disposed to be the 
last to ratify, or at least to make its action in ratifying 
conditional on similar action by its competitors. 

At this point a further difficulty arose. There ar 
admittedly differences in the capacity of various 
countries to enforce the Jaws which are written in thei 
statute books. In this country, the earliest Factory 
Acts were hardly enforced at all, and the later ver 
imperfectly until quite recent times ; and even to-day 
it is common knowledge that our Trade Boards Acts 
are often evaded, and evasions of factory and mining 
regulations are not seldom brought to light under condi- 
tions which show they have passed long undetected, 
Some countries may be ahead of us in this respect; 
but most are admittedly behind. Accordingly, it is 
sometimes urged that, even if our European competitor 
adopt the same legislation as we, they will tend to 
enforce it less rigidly, and therefore to place us ata 
competitive disadvantage. This argument in Great 
Britain, and parallel arguments elsewhere, measure 
the suspicions of which every important Convention 
adopted by the I.L.O. has to run the gauntlet before 
it can be made effective. 

These mutual suspicions are, indeed, at the root of 
the trouble. They even prevent countries from being 
willing to bind themselves to proposals obviously 
reasonable and, in some cases, actually in operation. 
Thus, the adoption by Great Britain of the Washingto 
Hours Convention would have hardly any effect i 
shortening the hours of labour ; for the great majority 
of workers here have already a standard working week 
of not more than forty-eight hours. But it would tie 
our hands, and make us unable to meet a sharp rise 
continental hours by a corresponding increase in ol! 
own. Most British employers recognise that ther 
can be no question under present conditions of prolong 
ing the normal working week. But they are not 
willing to bind themselves to the forty-eight hour 
week once and for all, partly because they have hanker 
ings after a return to the pre-war hours of labour, but 
also partly because they suffer from a vague and ull 
formulated fear of what their competitors abroad may 
be up to at some undefined future date. 

That this attitude on the part of British employers— 
and of the British Governments which have supported 
it—is exceptionally foolish, hardly admits of doubt. 
We have nothing to gain by lengthening working how! 
at home, and everything to gain by inducing employes 
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abroad to shorten them. But—wise or foolish—our 
attitude necessarily reacts on the position and prestige 
of the International Labour Organisation ; for, as the 
pioneers of most forms of industrial legislation, we are 
naturally looked to for a lead in the new form of regu- 
jation which the I.L.O. is designed to develop. If we 
had ratified the Washington Hours Convention half a 
dozen years ago, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the I.L.O. would have been to-day in an immeasurabl y 
stronger position than it can now hope to achieve for 
a good many years to come. We may not have be- 
haved worse towards it than the French or the Italians ; 
but, because of our special position, our bad behaviour 
has been far more disastrous in its effects. 

Nevertheless, despite the meagreness of its current 
achievement, the I.L.O. is certainly worth keeping 
alive and building up gradually into an instrument 
of more solid use. It is already, quite apart from its 
legislative aspect, a useful clearing-house for inter- 
national industrial information; and, while the form 
and comparability of its statistics leave much to be 
desired, they are vastly better than anything that was 
available before it was brought into being. It is, 
secondly, a valuable meeting-place and centre for the 
international discussion of problems in connection with 
which the pooling of views and experience is of quite 
vital concern. And, thirdly, while its progress in 
tackling major questions is still lamentably slow, on 
minor points it has been successful, over the greater 
part of Europe, in securing quite a number of reforms 
that are well worth while. It is, moreover, gradually 
working out a method of international formulation of 
common economic needs, and accustoming the world 
to think in terms of common regulation of the funda- 
mental conditions of industrial production. These 
lessons may, for the present, be but slowly applied ; 
but they can hardly be applied at all without a painful 
preliminary process of learning. 

It is natural to be disappointed with the I.L.O., and 
to wonder if that huge building at Geneva and the big 
staff that haunts it are really earning their keep. The 
answer is that they are, because, if ever the world is 
decently and fairly to order its international relations, 
the establishment of order in the economic sphere is 
certainly a vital necessity, and this in turn is bound up 
with the common recognition of at least some minimum 
standards of civilised industry and employment. After 
these standards the I.L.O. is painfully groping. It 
could move towards them far more swiftly, and it would 
so move if only the British Government, instead of 
tipping it up at every step, would give it a hand of 

ep. But, even against our reluctance, it moves, 
however slowly. The decision, for example, to devote 
the major part of the next Conference to a definite 
attempt to draft an international convention dealing 
with the minimum wage is an important step in advance. 
We may grumble at its failings ; but we must not allow 
our grumblings to serve as a weapon to those reaction- 


aries whose dearest hope is to be able to compass its 
destruction. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Tis an axiom of American politics that the Republican 
party can lose the Presidency only when its own 

) Tanks are divided. Since the Civil War—nearly 
‘venty years ago—there have been only two Democratic 
Presidents—Cleveland and Wilson—and the victory of 
oth was simply explained by the dissensions among their 
°pponents. The Republicans are the permanent majority 


party, and in the last two Presidential elections their 
majorities have been enormous. In the present electoral 
year, therefore, they have the confidence of an established 
majority, and they are opposed by a party which, besides 
being in a permanent minority, has during the past ten 
years been in a great measure demoralised. The Democrats 
were split asunder by the European policy of Woodrow 
Wilson at the end of the War, and they have never re- 
covered. The Republicans accordingly claim 1928 as a 
Republican year, and at Kansas City last week they paid 
Mr. Herbert Hoover the unusual compliment of naming 
him on the first ballot as their candidate for the Presidency. 
There are three major assumptions involved in this nomina- 
tion. They are these: that Mr. Hoover is the candidate 
most likely to be accepted as the successor of Mr. Coolidge 
in an Administration based upon national prosperity ; 
that the election will be decided by the industrial States of 
the East, since the managers of the Republican party can 
afford to disregard the hostility displayed by the Western 
farming States ; and that Mr. Hoover is the best Republican 
to take the field in view of the high probability that the 
Democrats will nominate Governor ‘“ Al” Smith, their 
most accomplished and attractive politician. 

All three assumptions appear to be well-founded. It 
would seem, as regards the last, that the Democrats may 
be compelled by circumstances to nominate their one out- 
standing leader, while the first and second assumptions 
appear to have been abundantly justified by the proceedings 
at Kansas City. Before the nominating Convention met, 
Mr. Coolidge had clearly implied that Mr. Hoover was to 
be looked upon as the Administration candidate, and Mr. 
Mellon, the chief watchdog of Big Business in the Cabinet, 
had given a more emphatic indication to the same effect. 
The hostility of the farmers towards the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration had been intensified by the extreme acerbity with 
which Mr. Coolidge had justified his second veto upon the 
Farm Relief Bill. And yet at Kansas City this hostility 
was proved to be of no account as a weapon against the 
official candidate. The Convention was completely under 
the control of the national Republican Committee ; there 
was no visible opposition to Mr. Hoover among the dele- 
gates ; the votes recorded for his rivals were pitifully few, 
and after the initial ballot there was nothing for the Con- 
vention to do but to make the nomination unanimous. 
This is a remarkable triumph for Mr. Hoover, and all the 
more remarkable because until a few months ago he was 
regarded as an inexperienced and blundering politician. 
The proceedings at Kansas City prove that, since coming 
out last year for the party nomination, he has developed 
into a formidable politician, and, moreover, that he has 
captured the Republican machine, the most powerful 
political machine in the world. Mr. Hoover, in other 
words, will in all probability be the next President of the 
United States; and that being so, his personality and 
record become a matter of the greatest interest to England 
and to Europe. 

Mr. Hoover is of Huguenot and Quaker descent, and is by 
profession a mining engineer. Born in Iowa, in the heart 
of the rural Middle West, he grew up in California, toiled 
to secure a college education, began his working life as a 
miner, and fought through great hardship in order to 
become a mining engineer. Success in his profession came 
very early. In Australia, Africa, and China he had charge 
of large undertakings: the largest of all, in China, coming 
to grief during the Boxer uprising in 1900 and subsequently 
making a cause célébre in the English Courts. He made 
a fortune, lost, and rebuilt it; and it was estimated 
that in 1914 the enterprises of which he was the chief 
executive director employed more than 150,000 people. 
The outbreak of the War found Mr. Hoover in London, 
where he was well-known to his fellow-countrymen as 
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one of the most influential Americans in Europe. There 
fell to him the great task of organising the food supplies 
for Belgium under the German military occupation ; and 
it would be true to say that the war-time service of Belgium, 
together with the post-war organisation of relief in Central 
and Eastern Europe, comprises the one great enterprise of 
those terrible years to which all Americans, no matter what 
their attitude towards the War and the treaties, look back 
with unqualified satisfaction. The name of Herbert 
Hoover stood, in the esteem of millions of people in war- 
stricken Europe, for the compassion and beneficence of the 
American people. When the United States entered the 
War Mr. Hoover was appointed Food Administrator by 
President Wilson, and, four years later, his work as director 
of European relief being over, he entered the Cabinet of 
President Harding as head of the Department of Commerce, 
a post which he held until his entrance this year into the 
Presidential campaign. His record is probably the most 
remarkable ever made in the Washington Cabinet, for in the 
seven years of his term he has applied his organising skill to 
the Department of Commerce, has completely reconstructed 
it, and has made it second only in importance to the State 
Department. 

As a member of the Cabinet Mr. Hoover has exerted an 
influence far beyond that belonging to his ministerial office. 
His realistic scientific turn of mind made him impatient of 
American bureaucratic ways, as he was already intolerant 
of the ways of politicians. He was and is an American 
individualist in his dislike of governmental interference 
with business, but experience had taught him a new tech- 
nique for the co-operation of Government with industry and 


commerce. Government, he believed, was assuming in 
business the role of persecutor rather than regulator. His 


plan was to turn it from interference to co-operation, to 
use the power of Government to devise, “ out of the con- 
science and organisation of business itself, those restraints 
which will cure abuse.” 

Specifically, throughout the whole of his term of office, 
Mr. Hoover has used the influence of his Department to 
reduce the sum-total of waste in industry, has achieved a 
notable simplification of standards in mass production, 
has established a system of co-operation between business 
and the federal Government, and, most remarkable of all, 
has created an international position for the Department 
of Commerce by bringing under its control the commercial 
attachés of all the American Legations. This, naturally, 
has made him anything but popular with the State Depart- 
ment or the American diplomatic service. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that, but for the opposition thus engen- 
dered, he would have been transferred some time ago to 
the Secretaryship of State; but, in any case, it is certain 
that the large extension of his own Department proved to 
be the means by which he strode forward to his present 
dominating position in the Republican party. Events, 
moreover, have continually furthered his destiny, as when 
the great Mississippi floods of 1927 provided him with yet 
another opportunity of exhibiting his abilities in a national 
enterprise of organisation for the relief of suffering multi- 
tudes—and that in a region of the United States where 
hitherto a Republican candidate has been nothing but an 
object of scorn. 

Essentially Mr. Hoover is a scientific organiser and 
administrator. So far he has not furnished any evidence 
which would enable us to find in him a statesman governed 
by consistent ideas, either political or economic. His 
profession and his experience as director of relief made 
him perforce an internationalist ; but there is no satisfaction 
to be gained from a survey of his record in respect of Geneva. 
In 1920 he was for the League of Nations, and was one of a 
group of leading Republicans who signed a public letter 
in which doubting members of the party were assured that 
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the surest way of bringing the United States into the 
League was to vote for Warren Harding, the nominee of the 
isolationist Republicans. Mr. Hoover to-day is head ¢ 
the same party, and is committed to a campaign for the 
Presidency based upon a platform that contains a form, 
repudiation of the League. When the British Government, 
for reasons no less important in the long view to the Amey. 
can consumer than to the British producer, consented t, 
the systematic limitation of the rubber supply, Mr. Hooye, 
published a singularly violent attack upon the policy, 
We on our side failed to see the reasons for the outburst, 
which, however, seemed more intelligible when it wa; 
pointed out in America that Mr. Hoover, constantly assailej 
by his opponents as pro-British, had seized the dispute ove 
rubber as the occasion for a declaration of straight American 
nationalism, That is not improbable ; and perhaps ther 
is something of Mr. Hoover’s distinctive strain of American 
ism in the firm—some would say, hard—stand made by 
him against the policy of unrestricted American loans ty 
Europe. The great organiser of war relief has been ; 
determined opponent of loans for reconstruction. Hi 
conception of America in Europe during the past ten year 
has been as the dispenser of charity rather than as a partne 
in a great rebuilding. 

The signs of the hour, so far as we can read them to-day, 

portend a victory for this most unusual Republican candi- 
date in the November elections. If that victory should 
befall, the United Statcs will have as President, not onh 
a citizen of the modern world—who knows by personal 
experience nearly as much ebout the British Empire a 
about his own United States—but the first complete repre- 
sentative of big industry and business to attain the control 
of a great Government, the first scientific organiser to be 
given a supreme opportunity in administration and in 
policy. And, almost certainly, the Governments of Europe 
will make the surprising discovery that the first President 
of the United States to be thus equipped is at the same time 
as thoroughgoing an American as Theodore Roosevelt or 
Governor “ Al’ Smith. If the latter becomes the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency he will naturally enjoy much 
European sympathy, partly because he is a reasonable 
‘ wet,” and partly because he is inclined to have nothing 
to do with the kind of “bunk” by which modem 
American politics are dominated. But sympathies ar 
not hopes. Hoover, the hero and exemplar of hard 
American commercialism, is nearly certain to win. 


WHAT THE CHINESE THINK 
OF US 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T is probable that no one knows except the Chinese 
themselves what they actually think of foreigner. 
But after wandering on the fringe of them for a yea! 
one picks up a few odd bits here and there which do perhaps 
give a little idea of the Chinese opinion of us. To under 
stand really what the peasant population of the country 
(which is probably 90 per cent.) thinks it would take yea" 
of wandering all over the country far from Treaty Ports, 
and un fortunately that is quite impossible now 4s the 
whole land is full of bandits. One can only hear what the 
“intellectuals” of the Treaty Ports think, and one ™8) 
occasionally meet either a Chinese or a foreigner who has 
lived in the depths of the country for years, and gradually 
absorbed the peasant mentality and come to understan¢ 
their view of us. 
The first thing that strikes any foreigner who leaves the 
foreign settlements is the way the Chinese stare at him. 
Wherever he goes he hears the word “ foreigner ” passed 
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from one to another, and everyone looks up from his work 
to crowd round and examine the odd specimen. This par- 
ticular trait of the Chinese causes a considerable amount of 
trouble nowadays. Many foreigners when they are sur- 
rounded by a lot of Chinese all staring at them and following 
them at once get alarmed and cry out, “‘ A mob, a mob.” 
If they are unarmed when this happens it does not matter, 
as they can then only keep on walking and the crowd will 
gradually break up. The trouble is when they are armed. 
It an English sailor walking down a Chinese street is fol- 
lowed by a crowd of people pointing at him, he at once 
thinks, ““Ah, the devils, they’re going to mob me.” He 
may do no more than think this, but there have been times 
when British sailors, totally misunderstanding that the 
Chinese are merely curious, have hit out with their batons 
or even threatened to fire. Then the crowd really does get 
angry, and on all sides the cry “ Foreign devil” is heard. 
It is not the fault of the sailor any more than of the Chinese ; 
it is purely and simply a case of misunderstanding. But 
let the foreigner only think for a moment of the effect of a 
Chinese arriving in an English country town. I was told 
of a Chinese boy who was going to Cheltenham College a few 
years ago. When he got to the platform a crowd started 
collecting ; by the time he had found his luggage the crowd 
had increased ; when he went out of the station the crowd 
followed him. In every street he came toa new party joined 
them. Finally, by the time he arrived at the College he 
was the centre of what the police would call a crowd big 
enough to “‘ cause a disturbance.’ But no one would accuse 
the citizens of Cheltenham of a desire to lynch the poor 
Chinese, though if the same thing had happened in China 
there are many foreigners who would at once say that the 
brutal Chinese intended to murder them. —_. 

Why then, it may be asked, is there this extraordinary 
misconception of what a Chinese crowd really means? 
The answer is twofold. In the first place it arises because 
the foreigner, who feels infinitely superior to the Chinese 
“rabble,” fails to do the one thing that would reassure 
him as to the “‘ rabble’s ’’ intentions—make them smile. 
In spite of all one may hear about their age-long civilisation 
the Chinese are in many ways a nation of children. The 
slightest thing will amuse them. If you are taking a photo- 
graph of a Chinese street you are bound to have a crowd 
round you. All you need do is to utter the one Chinese word 
known—‘‘ Good,” ‘‘Camera,” ‘ Finished,” ‘‘ English,” or 
anything else, and the whole crowd at once breaks into one 
broad grin, and the “‘ incident ”’ is over. But most foreigners 
are too superior to do this. 

But no misconception can arise for absolutely no reason 
whatever, and this idea of the dangerous Chinese crowd, 
though much exaggerated, has a very definite foundation. 
The Southern Chinese are one of the most excitable people 
in the world. Why is it that nearly all the “ incidents ” 
take place in South China ? It is simply and solely because 
the Southern Chinese are to the Northern Chinese what 
the Italians are to the English. They are ready to be 
excited at anything; whereas their northern fellow- 
countrymen are comparatively phlegmatic. A Southern 
Chinese crowd can be stirred up in next to no time, and 
when once stirred up will stop at nothing. That is what 
the Bolsheviks discovered, and it is this characteristic of 
the Chinese that they played on. 

But to get back to the original question, as to what the 
Chinese really think of us. Apart from those who have 
lived in Europe or America and studied us at close quarters, 
Chinese may, as regards their ideas on foreigners, be divided 
Into two categories—those who live in a Treaty Port and 
those who do not. In some of the Treaty Ports the Chinese 
get a chance of seeing foreigners every day. Though the 
foreigners usually shut themselves inside the Concessions 
and Settlements, any Chinaman can come in and have a 


look at the strange animals, as long as he does not cause a 
disturbance. Occasionally, too, some foreigners may go 
into the Chinese City, and then the Chinese can see them 
without the trouble of going all the way to the Settlement. 
But the average Chinese, even if he sees a foreigner several 
times in his life, certainly never speaks to one. Very few 
Chinese (compared with the colossal population of China) 
speak any foreign language, and it is remarkable how few 
foreigners, even though they know they will have to live 
all their lives in China, take the trouble to learn to speak 
Chinese. Nowadays the big firms, like the A.P.C. and 
B.A.T., make their employees, who are going to work in 
China, spend a few months learning the rudiments of the 
language before they begin to work in the business. But 
this is not so with every firm, and it is, on the whole, a 
modern development. 

Consequently, there are many foreigners who have lived 
in China for years who, if they went down a Chinese street 
and wanted to talk to anyone, would be unable to make 
themselves understood. But even if they knew the language 
there are, when one comes to think of it, few occasions on 
which a walk down the street results in an interesting talk, 
or any talk at all, with other people in the street. And this 
is probably the only chance that the mass of Chinese, in big 
Treaty Ports, ever have of talking to a foreigner. And then 
consider that the Chinese in the big Treaty Ports form only 
a very small percentage of the population of China. There 
are less known Treaty Ports—such as Shasi on the Yangtze 
—where I once spent some days, in which the total resident 
white population was two. On one occasion I went into the 
town from the ship on board of which I was staying to find 
a foreigner who I knew had gone to a certain office in the 
middle of the town. I was led by a Chinese through a 
maze of densely crowded, narrow streets, with nothing but 
Chinese on every side and not so much as a notice in foreign 
letters anywhere. Then suddenly in the middle of one of 
these streets I met the man I was looking for. It was like 
meeting the first man after a journey through the desert, 
only that the desert was a throng of human beings, and I 
never realised till I met my friend how completely aione I 


had been among these thousands of Chinese, and that this 
was a Treaty Port. 

Imagine the situation in an out-of-the-way country 
town. Probably not one Chinese in the whole town has 
ever set eyes on a foreigner, unless perhaps it be a solitary 
missionary, and in the country they might not even see 
him. It may be safe to say that not more than 1 per cent. 
of the total population of China, outside the Treaty Ports, 
has any idea whether England or America is on the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean. 

Why, then, is there this anti-foreign feeling ? There are 
perhaps three reasons. Firstly, because the intellectuals, 
who have been to Europe and America, dislike us for various 
reasons. Secondly, because the mass of the Chinese people 
has heard about foreign invaders—Genghis Khan and 
Kublai Khan, and others before them—and imagines that 
these modern foreigners will try and sweep over the country 
as the Tartars did of old. Thirdly, because the Chinese 
know that they have a very fine civilisation, handed down 
from father to son for many thousands of years, a civilisa- 
tion based on veneration for the past and for their own 
forbears, and they want to be left alone to carry on that 
civilisation—which is only disturbed on its surface by the 
present civil wars—and to hand it down through their sons 
and grandsons to their remotest posterity. J. D. 


SHOP 


T was near the hour at which even the shops on which 
I D.O.R.A. looks with the friendliest eye close, and, as 
fruit was wanted at the house at which I was staying, 

I went into a fruiterer’s to buy some. The fruiterer was a 
little bowing, bustling man who looked as if he had been 
to the cinema very often and as if his secret ambition were 
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to be able to smile like Mr. Adolphe Menjou. If you asked 
him for pears, he did not answer you in words, but 
bowed, led the way trippingly towards a box of the fruit, 
waved his two hands towards them, and cocked his egg- 
shaped head sideways at you with an inquisitive twinkle. 
I thought at first that he must be dumb or a foreigner, 
though he did utter little inarticulate squeaks that sounded 
like questions from under his half-moustache. Whether he 
understood English or not, however, it was evident that 
he understood it even as I speak it, for he made no 
blunders as he filled two parcels for me. I handed him a 
pound in payment, and he took it from me with the 
air of a man performing in a ballet, whose task it was to 
convey to the meanest intelligence by means of gesture and 
facial expression the fact that I had handed money to him, 
that he had received the money from me, and that he was 
just about to put it into a till. He executed, indeed, a 
kind of Treasury-note dance on the floor of the shop. The 
till was a shabby old wooden box, with a slit in the lid 
something like the slit of a money-box, and never can money 
have been slipped into it with a more demonstrative flourish. 
Equally demonstratively he pulled out the drawer contain- 
ing the money in the box, took out some silver from the 
front compartment and handed it to me with a pantomimic 
smile that said as clearly as words, “* Your change.” “ But 
I gave you a pound,” I said to him, for he had given me 
change for only ten shillings. He raised his eyebrows, opened 
the drawer once more, took a ten-shilling note from the top 
of the section which had presumably been below the slit, 
looked at it, put it back again, and waved his hands to- 
wards it with a quizzical smile as much as to say, “* There 
you are.” I knew, however, that I had given him a pound, 
for I had had no other money in my pocket, so I said to 
him, ‘* Does that machine of yours never make a mistake ? ” 
He shrugged his shoulders, held out his hands, palms ups 
wards, raised his eyes to the ceiling with a look of ecstatic 
piety, shook his head vigorously, and looked me shrewdly 
in the eye as only a liar can do. ‘“* Well,” said I, “it has 
made one this time.”” He looked down at the drawer again, 
like a wading-bird watching a fish in the water, laid his 
hand on the ten-shilling note, took it out and held it in the 
air before me with a triumphant smile. It was an enig- 
matic smile that might have meant either “‘ There is the 
note you gave me. You see you have made a mistake,” 
or “‘ There is the ten shillings I owe you. Please take it. 
The mistake was mine and I apologise.” I gave myself 
the benefit of the doubt and took the ten-shilling note out 
of his hand, returning so far as I could smile for smile. 
He waved his hands again, bowed his egg-shaped head, 
and farewelled me out of his shop with a twinkle of the 
eyes under his lifted eyebrows that, I think, was meant 
to instil a doubt that I had, deliberately or not, robbed 
him of ten shillings, and that he, nevertheless, bore me no 
malice. Had I been in the slightest doubt on the matter, 
I should certainly have thrust the note back on him, for 
otherwise his ironical smile would have worked like a poison 
in my memory. 

Whether he intended to cheat me, I cannot be sure, 
but I cannot help suspecting the worst. The structure of the 
drawer, and the compartment for notes, with ten-shilling 
notes placed on the top, looking as though it were the 
compartment into which the notes pressed through the slit 
fell, suggested that the fruiterer was prepared to play 
tricks on casual customers. As a rule, when I am given 
wrong change, I know that the mistake of the shopkeeper 
is an honest one, and indeed I have been given too much 
change almost as often as too little. But this little man 
was able to produce too much evidence of his honesty, 
as though he had prepared his defence in advance. At the 
same time, it is difficult to believe that it is worth any shop- 
keeper’s while to have a lying cash-box ven in a district 
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in which chance customers are common. Obviously he 
cannot cheat his regular customers regularly in this fashion. 
There is nothing of which human beings more quickly grow 
tired than of being cheated. It is a common enough form 
of dishonesty to add to a new bill the last items on a jj] 
that has already been paid, but the shops at which this js 
done probably lose more money by it than they gain, 
owing to the number of customers they drive away jn 
resentment. As for robbing casual customers, I doubt if 
the ordinary human being is easy to rob. Even a poet 
has usually a fair enough notion of the amount of change 
he should get, and there are mystics who would create a 
scene on a "bus if the conductor gave them a penny too 
little in error. If a shop-keeper set out to cheat his cus. 
tomers by giving them insufficient change, I doubt if he 
would make enough by it to keep himself in cigarettes, 
If it were possible to become rich by such means, on the 
other hand, I am perfectly sure that this form of theft 
would become fairly common. There is a considerable 
proportion of human beings who are honest only so far 
as it pays to be honest, and who regard money-making as 
a game of skill in which any kind of trickery is legitimate 
if it is also safe. They will sell you gold watches for five 
shillings, knowing full well that they are not gold, and that 
neither will they go. They will dilute the whiskey in public 
houses, selling water to their customers at twelve-and- 
sixpence a quart—an extortionate price even for one of 
the necessaries of life. It is one of their triumphs to get 
rid of damaged wares at the price of good ones. The sellers 
of horses had a bad name for this in other centuries, and 
there are men selling second-hand motor-cars at the present 
day who have a reputation for the same kind of cleverness. 
There is, I am sure, a profound pleasure to be got from 
dishonesty. The habitual trickster probably gets in the end 
to enjoy playing a successful trick as much as other people 
enjoy winning a game of cards. Among the varieties of 
human nature you need not be surprised to find a number 
of people who would take more pleasure in making a pound 
by a trick than honestly. Men seldom take a pride in 
their virtues—certainly the virtuous do not—but most 
of them take a pride in their cleverness, and the most 
elementary form of cleverness consists in tricking a fellow- 
mortal out of something that belongs to him. 

We can scarcely explain the popularity of the trickster 
in literature except on the assumption that the love of 
trickery is widespread and that there is a roguish element 
in most of us. Ulysses, it is true, is in a different world 
from the three-card-trick man or the man who deliberately 
gives you a bad half-crown in your change, but his trickeries 
have won him the admiration of centuries. Reynard the 
Fox had few of the virtues of Ulysses, but the world 
triumphed delightedly in his triumphs over honester beasts 
in scores of stories in the Middle Ages. There are hundreds 
of picaresque novels in which we positively enjoy clever 
rascality, and I am not certain that Jacob was always so 
ill thought of for the trick he played on Isaac as he is at 
the present day. Had he not lacked charm, he would 
undoubtedly have been a popular character. There is no 
great need for an honest man to be charming, but a rogue 
must be as charming as he is clever if he is to be tolerable. 
He must be able to pick a pocket as though he were paying 
a compliment. He must steal with the appearance of 
good nature, and lie as though he were doing you a service. 
That many great rogues possess this charm is clear, both 
from books and from everyday experience. A man may 
rob the widow and orphan and yet be more charming than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Falstaff is so charming 
that, though he is a thief, most of us prefer him to the 
Prince who, in a virtuous mood, cast him off, and he has 
almost as many partisans as Mary Queen of Scots. Becky 
Sharp, who was not above cheating a poor tradesman, 
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casts such a spell, despite Thackeray’s emphasis on her 
crimes, that Amelia Sedley seems a poor creature in com- 
parison. Long John Silver, again, is a charming villain in 
whose final escape from the gallows, though at times 
we may have hated him, we not only acquiesce, but rejoice. 
In the present century the novelists have invested even 
burglars with charm, though charm is less necessary in 
that than in most of the crooked professions. Possibly, 
however, there are charming burglars to be found even in 
real life. There have certainly been charming murderers, 
charming embezzlers, charming bigamists. Is it not by 
means of their charm that they make vice look far more 
virtuous than virtue itself looks ? 

The little fruiterer, I should say, had charm—not over- 
whelming charm, but enough charm to be a pleasant figure 
in the memory. ‘There was no air of meanness about his 
small effort at cheating. He played his part as though it 
amused him, and if he felt any shame, he did not show it. 
You could not find a more amiable man from whom to 
buy rotten pears. If it were necessary for me to be tricked 
out of half asovereign, this is the man I would choose to 
do the trick. My only objection to him is that he made me 
feel guiltier, as I left the shop, than he felt himself. I 
hope he did not need the ten shillings badly. Possibly 
he has had bad luck on the Turf, and had no other means of 
making up his losses. If this is the case, his smiling courage 
is all the more to be admired. Perhaps his equanimity 
broke down after I had left the shop, and he burst into 
tears. I hope not. I cannot help liking the little man 
when I remember his busy pantomime of honesty. But 
I will not buy fruit in his shop again. v. &. 


FARMING THAT PAYS 


IVE miles from Bangor on the road to Penmaenmawr 
F (i.e., “the summit of the great rock’) is the 
experimental farm of the University College of 
Bangor in North Wales. There is another farm belonging 
to the University at Roscolyn in Anglesey, but this is of 
secondary importance and need not be referred to again. 

Six or seven hundred farmers from Carnarvonshire and 
other counties in North Wales visit Aber every year to see 
the work that Professor White is carrying out on behalf of 
the University and learn for themselves the astonishing, 
almost disconcerting fact that general farming properly 
carried out could be made to pay even in the disastrous 
year 1927. Not only is the farm absolutely self-supporting 
but it has bought out of its profits many additional buildings, 
including as fine a Dutch barn as may be met in the county. 
There are twelve men getting a minimum wage of 81s. a 
week—unless they are stockmen, who work sixty hours 
instead of fifty-four and get 36s. Some workmen have 
cottages. 

Grade “* A” tuberculin-tested milk is produced on the 
farm, and the buildings, though they comply with the Milk 
and Dairies Order, are of the roughest description that is 
compatible with the requirements ; they have been converted 
at a minimum of cost and in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
Rough carpentry and concrete appear to strike the dominant 
notes, and many visitors who do not grasp the principle 
underlying a sane economy are heard to remark that a 
County Institute should be more richly equipped. One of 
Professor White’s purposes in making up his buildings as 
cheaply as possible is to show the farmers what can be done 
with a minimum of expenditure. What he has done at 
Bangor the man with very little to spare can do on his own 
holding. Professor White has felt all along that to show 
men the results of great expenditure is merely to discourage 
them, because whatever the proceeds they cannot afford 
the outlay. 


Although the farm is a paying proposition it is the only 
controlled institution in Wales that can claim so much, 
and the success is more remarkable because, apart from 
carrying out acts of husbandry, it has three definite pur- 
poses to serve: students must be taught, scientific research 
must be followed, and farmers must be educated. The 
students come down from Bangor at fixed intervals to 
become acquainted with farming practice. Research 
travels along lines initiated in the laboratories of the Univer- 
sity, and farmers always find Professor White, the Principal, 
or one of his staff ready to meet them, to show what has 
been done and give advice with regard to their particular 
problems. 

Aber Farm embraces every type of husbandry followed 
in the six northern counties. There are 70 acres under the 
plough and 200 under grass and hay. The dairy herd 
consists of pedigree Shorthorns and half-pedigree Welsh 
Blacks ; these are kept together for purposes of com- 
parison. It is interesting to note that as a result of 
recording it is seen that the Shorthorns give more milk 
in the earlier lactation period but go off sooner than 
the Welsh cows, which give a smaller yield at first but keep 
it up longer, so that there is practically nothing to choose 
between them. Heifer calves are kept and inferior bull 
calves sent to market when they are a few days old, while 
the better class are kept for nine months or a year and then 
sold for stock-getting. The market for Shorthorns is at 
Crewe and for the Welsh Blacks at Menai Bridge; the 
Director appears to give the cut direct to small markets 
dominated by the rings and to avoid both dealers and 
higglers. This way wisdom lies. The tuberculin test is 
applied to the dairy herd twice a year and reactors are 
drafted out. It is right to add that only a very small 
percentage do react. 

Six hundred mountain sheep are kept, and they spend 
their summer on the open mountains with gaits for 800 
head, being brought down to an enclosed hill of about 400 
acres for the winter. The enclosure is made with iron posts 
and woven wire, but stone dykes are used here and there; 
on unfamiliar ground the native sheep needs enclosing, for 
it can jump like a cat. This lower mountain is not grazed 
in the summer, so consequently when the ewes come down 
to it from the open ground above there is food for them ; 
but unless the spring is exceptionally fine, the ewes are 
brought on to the low ground for lambing. It should be 
noted that the Welsh lamb has a better coat and more 
vigour than the South Dewn with which it is frequently 
crossed. Where land is su exposed that a South Down 
lamb would die at birth, the Welsh will live and thrive; 
apparently lambing pens are unknown. While they are 
quite young the lambs are taken to the enclosed mountain 
until the end of June, when the ewes are shorn. This work 
is done in sheds on the farm by a gang of experts who, 
although they use no machine, can clip up to 140 ewes 
in a day with scissors and get the fleece off entire. They 
pass from farm to farm in the summer time, working as 
many as sixteen hours a day and getting 2}d. per ewe ; 
their work has the show-ring quality. The lowland sheep are 
shorn at the beginning of June, mountain sheep at the end, 
and the fleeces of the latter are frequently damaged because 
they will break through any fences that are not of the best. 


The custom on the farm at Aber is to draft out the old 
ewes at five years and to sell off the wether lambs, but the 
ewe lambs are kept to maintain the flock. The wethers go 
to market about the eighth month because the public taste 
is in the direction of small joints. The mountain ewes 
weigh about eighty pounds without fattening, and of this 
fifty per cent is live weight. It is higher, of course, in the 
case of young lambs, where only forty per cent. need be 


taken as dead weight. 
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The ways of the mountain sheep are very curious. When 
the ewe flock has been shorn at Aber and the sheep are 
waiting to be released on to the open mountain from the 
enclosed hill, they congregate at the gaps, knowing per- 
fectly well where they have to go and, when the gaps are 
opened and the high mountain is free, each one goes to her 
own place and grazes where she used to graze last year. It 
does not matter to her that there may be better feeding 
elsewhere, she will remain constant to her own patch and 
return to it season after season. This practice has a great 
value to the flockmaster, because he is able to keep his 
sheep on an open mountainside with other flocks in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and there will be no mixing. 
On this account, when a farm is sold there is an acclimatisa- 
tion value, and the ewe flock is worth 5s. a head more 
because it will keep to the ground on which it has been 
brought up. The ewe lambs learn in like fashion to feed in 
a certain place, and year after year a farmer’s flock is to be 
found within the same limits on a vast hillside that may be 
yielding summer feed to thousands of sheep. Should a 
stray come into the flock the sheep dog is fairly safe to 
recognise and drive it away. 

In spite of recent poor prices—it is right to add that they 
are comparatively high again owing to a bad fall of lambs- 
and in spite of the wet weather which has played havoc 
with so many flockmasters, the Aber farm sheep have paid 
well. The crop rotation is oats, roots and oats again when the 
leys are broken up, because the rainfall in that part is too 
high for barley. The pastures have been heavily slagged 
and sown with wild white clover so that the herbage is thick 
and of good quality. There is a silo on the farm, an ugly 
but useful affair in concrete, and for silage oats and vetches 
or oats and peas are used, and lodged corn is added when, 
as so frequently happens, wind and weather lay a crop. 
The high-grade milk produced at Aber keeps for three days 
in the hottest weather, and the plant used for sterilisation, 
ete., is quite simple. 

Here, then, we have a considerable farm run well with an 
abundance of labour and capable of yielding a profit under 
adverse conditions. It offers a striking lesson that deserves 
and doubtless receives the attention of the many hundreds of 
farmers who are taken over the land and through the 
buildings in the course of the year. Mixed farming, so long 
as brains form a prominent part of the mixture, can pay 
its way even in a land where the national tendency is to 
neglect corn and to rely on stock-raising and milk pro- 
duction. Knowledge, method, a recourse to large markets, 
close attention to the work, a judgment that moves with 
the seasons and does not attempt to rest upon traditional 
practice, these would appear to be the chief elements that 
go to the making of a success that does much to discount 
current pessimism. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
NHY PALLIATE FASCISM ? 


To the Editor of Tre New StraresMAn. 

Sir,—Your article, “* Why Palliate Fascism ? ” calls attention 
to a very real danger lurking in wait for the foreign visitor to 
Italy. At any moment, like a bolt from the blue, trouble with 
the Blackshirts may descend on the unsuspecting traveller. 
In the case quoted by you, the English attaché drew down 
their wrath simply by being an eye-witness to a piece of their 
blackguardism. In my own case a Blackshirt asked an Italian 
travelling in my compartment whether I was a foreigner. Thinking 
to help matters I answered for myself that I was English and 
spoke Italian. Out of the angry scene which followed, I learned 
that I had sinned against Fascist “order, discipline and 
hierarchy ’’ by speaking to a Blackshirt when I had not been 
spoken to. By good fortune I extricated myself without help. 
But a less fortunate Englishman, if driven to ask consular 
protection, would find to his cost that our consuls apparently 


ed 


have instructions from the Foreign Office to close their eyes and 
not to interfere in such affairs. 


As I should like to be free to go back to Italy again, I ask yoy 
not to publish my name.—yYours, etc., a ¥ Z. 


To the Editor of THe New SrTatTesMAn. 

Sirn,—Some time ago, when on a visit in Italy, I went to 
Rome. During my stay one day I, with an Italian friend ang 
citizen of Rome, got on a tramecar. Directly after we hag 
boarded it my friend found it was the wrong car, so we jumped 
off again. Immediately afterwards the conductor stopped the 
car, ran after us on the pavement, tapped me on the shoulder, 
and told me of a bye-law according to which each passengey 
had to make his exit by the front door, passing along the car, 
and not by the rear. I said “ All right, next time.” But the 
fellow stopped me from passing on and insisted on my returning 
and re-entering and walking through the car, which I and my 
friend most emphatically refused to do. , 

By this time a gold-laced comptroller had come along, who 
also repeated this idiotic order, notwithstanding my _ protests 
that to me, a German, a siraniero and forestiero, this law was 
not known. Although I naturally submit to any law, particu. 
larly in a foreign country, I stood firm on my refusal and said | 
would sooner pay a fine than be treated like this. In the end, 
and amidst great excitement—all the while a long row of electric 
ears were held up and had to wait—there arrived two plain 
clothes detectives who took me by the arms and most excitedly 
asked me to obey orders. By the advice of my Italian friend, 
who was white with rage out of shame for his country, and to 
avoid perhaps more unpleasantness, we actually, like schoolboys, 
re-entered the car and left it according to regulation. This 
happened, as I have said, in the capital city of Fascist Italy, 

-Yours, etc., A. W. 

Berlin. 


To the Editor of Ti New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The brutal assault of Fascist policemen on a King’s 
Messenger and the subsequent hushing up of the matter by 
the Government give one food for thought. If in the days 
when we recognised the U.S.S.R. two Bolshevik policemen had 
so assaulted even the least of English travellers in Russia, I 
venture to think that the battle of Arcos would not have been 
found necessary as a means of rupturing relations with that 
unhappy country. All the “ bullies of Fleet Street ’’ would 
have had banner lines and splash heads for a month.—Yours, 
etc., PuHitie JORDAN. 

10 Pond Place, London, S.W. 

June 18th. 


WHAT IS CIVILISATION ? 
To the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor “R. B.,” in accepting Mr. Clive 
Bell’s conception of civilisation, appears to take an exclusively 
qualitative view and to ignore or deny entirely the quantitative 
aspect. In objecting to modern mechanical developments as 
no aid (or even a barrier) to civilisation he does not seem to 
mind how few people share in this precious “ civilisation” so 
long as the degree of it is high enough—logically, if all the world 
were to sweat and travail in order that one individual might 
appreciate Aischylus and Shakespeare, this would not matter 
provided only that the appreciation were sufficiently deep. 
No doubt it is true, as he says, that the perfect sonnet gives a 
more intense joy than the largest possible dish of steak and 
onions, but the fact remains that, broadly, one cannot appreciate 
Shakespeare with a toothache or Beethoven without breakfast. 
Kither the many must labour in order that the few may be 
freed from pain and toil and given leisure to appreciate, or else 
some degree of mechanisation (at least of the working hours) 
must be accepted by all. Civilisation, it would appear, must be 
based either on slavery or machinery—the only difference 
being that the former means civilisation only for the few masters, 
whereas the latter means the possibility at least of civilisation 
even for the machine minders themselves. 

“ R. B.” says, ‘* Who would not consign wireless sets, etc. etc., 
to the devil for the chance of hearing Socrates talk on the steps 
of the Acropolis !”’ But the point is that, except for a privileged 
few (of whom, no doubt, he would be one), the only chance we 
Toms, Dicks and Harrys would have of hearing Socrates if he 
came again would be by means of that very wireless set, s0 
much despised. Let us say that ten people in a thousand are 
capable of appreciating Beethoven and Shakespeare and that 
the proportion is no greater than it has been in the past. The 
achievement of the present age is that the printing press, 
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_ wireless and so on have given the whole thousand the opportunity 


of trying and so have enabled the ten to emerge, whereas in 
other ages only a small proportion would have even had the 
chance. If the rude gestures of appreciation of these ten 
disturb the exquisite sensibilities of “‘R. B.’ and Mr. Clive 
Bell and so lower their appreciation by a few degrees, I am 
afraid it cannot be helped. They must try to find a definition 
of civilisation that takes account of numbers as well as of 
degree.—Yours, etc., 
34 Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. D. J. Boron. 


[R. B. writes: “ Mr. Bolton seems rather to misunderstand 
the point. There is in this matter no opposition between 
‘quantitative ’ and ‘ qualitative’ views. One desires a great 
civilisation that will produce a new crop of great thinkers and 
creat artists not in order that the individuals immediately 
concerned may benefit at the expense of the multitude, but for 
the sake of the millions who thereafter will be enabled to enjoy 
works which would not (by hypothesis) otherwise have been 
created. Mr. Bolton suggests that I do not care ‘how few 
people share in this precious “ civilisation.”’’ Well, is it so 
very few that have shared in and gained indescribable pleasure 
from the civilisations of Greece and Renaissance Italy? Is 
‘few’ a possible word in this connection ? The Golden Age of 
Greece was founded upon a system of slavery—universal in 
those days and in no respect that we know of inhumane. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that that system was 
indispensable to the creation of the greatest and most productive 
civilisation that the world has ever known, is it clear that, even 
according to the strictest interpretation of the Benthamite 
principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the 
world would have been the better for the abolition of that 
slavery and the consequent loss of Pheidias, Euripides, 
Thucydides, Plato, and all the rest of the vast army of thinkers 
and artists who in later centuries were inspired by the Athenians 
of that extraordinary century? I am suggesting not that 
slavery is necessary to civilisation (for, of course, it is not) ; but 
simply that the ‘ quantitative ’ test which Mr. Bolton suggests 
isnot really apposite at all. I may add that I wrote nothing to 
suggest that wireless sets and other modern mechanical devices 
are to be ‘ despised’; I suggested only that they should be 
regarded as means, not as ends. To the question, ‘Do you 
prefer a Plato or a broadcasting system?’ the obviously right 
reply is, ‘ Both.’ But if one were forced to a choice, the answer 
should surely be, ‘ Plato’; for broadcasting is only one of the 
innumerable ways by which the mind of a Plato can serve to 
illuminate the minds of millions. In the view which I and 
Mr. Bell have expressed there is nothing either democratic or 
anti-democratic—it is not a question of politics or of numbers 
atall ; it is a question of how we can all, ‘ upper ten’ or ‘ bottom 
dog,’ create conditions in which the emergence, for our common 
delight, of new Platos and Michelangelos and Shakespeares may 
be possible or reasonably likely.’’] 


THE LATEST PACT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In a recent article in Tuk New SratresMAn, dealing 
with * The Latest Pact,’ namely, the Pact proposed by Mr. 
Kellogg, the writer says, “‘ if the Pact were accepted as it stands, 
the Locarno Agreement would be wiped out.’ He instances 
the case of an aggressive attack by France against Germany 
onthe Rhine, and says that we should be bound to help Germany, 
butequally bound not to attack France, according to the Kellogg 
Pact. 

Here there seems to be a real misunderstanding. If the 
Pact were broken and France undertook a war, using it “ as 
a instrument of national policy,’ Great Britain would surely 
be released from obligations in her favour. She would not 
be released from obligations to Germany which she has under- 
taken under the Locarno Agreement, but in so far as this might 
entail war, it would be war, not as an instrument of national 
policy, but of collective policy, and in the case of a rupture 
ifthe peace in defiance of the Covenant, the machinery of the 
league would be involved. 

The Treaty of Locarno also contains an undertaking “to 
settle by peaceful means all questions of every kind which it 
hay not be possible to settle by normal methods of diplomacy.” 
It is hard to see what objections can be brought against the 
Pact as a preserver of peace on the ground that it is “a mere 
teduplication of the Covenant.” It is more than that. 
It strengthens the Covenant through additional Treaty obli- 
gations not to go to war for private ends, and by the undertaking 
‘o settle all conflicts of whatever nature by peaceful means 
only. Xf, as your correspondent suggests, the Pact instead of 
“being partial” is eventually ‘‘ signed by every country,” 
far from being “ absurd,” it would indicate such a strengthening 
of the Covenant and the will to peace as to create a real hope 
that sanctions in a military sense would eventually be 


unnecessary; but with the question of sanctions the Pact in 
its simple form does not deal.—Yours, etc., 

London. E. M. L. 

June 18th. 

[Our correspondent, we think, misunderstands the position 
Under the proposed * Pact” in its present shape Great Britain 
would not be “ released from obligations” by France going to 
war, unless the country she attacked had signed the Pact ; 
and Germany has not yet been even invited to sign it—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New StaresMAN. 

Sm,—I cannot suppress my _ astonishment at the 
attitude you take in your article ‘* The Latest ‘ Pact.’ Speak- 
ing as a pacifist and not as an American, I sincerely hope that 
this article is expressive rather of your natural irritation at the 
hypocrisy of the American Department of State than of a 
reasoned view of the problem of war. 

If the pact were signed, you say, someone might start a fight, 
and England would lose her privilege of joining in the fun. 
Her age-old right of sending a million young men to be murdered 
would be lost. She would be in the ridiculous position of being 
unable to declare war on the great nations of the earth, in the 
face of what would otherwise be a glorious opportunity to 


poison, maim, and drown. It is this attitude, clearly expressed 
in your article, to which I object. 

Surely there are other ways in which the enormous power of 
England might be used to preserve the peace of Europe and of 
the world. I can understand that a British Government might 
be reluctant to sign a treaty which would nullify the solemn 
obligations assumed at Locarno, but I should not have expected 
THE NEw STATESMAN to be so scornful of the convictions of 
thousands of Englishmen who have sworn never to engage in 
another war, that all future international disagreements can 
and must be settled by peaceful means.—Yours, etc., 


OrRIN FRINK, JNR. 
22, Bank Street, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


[Here is a very good example of the shoddy thinking that 
lies behind a great deal of this talk about the ‘‘ renunciation ” 
of war. Of course, England does not want or intend to fight ; 
the “ privilege of joining in the fun” is one which the present 
generation of Englishmen at any rate is willing utterly to 
repudiate and forgo. But if we bind ourselves by treaty 
never to use force, against Italy for example, in any circum- 
stances whatever, shall we not be actually encouraging Italian 
chauvinists to put their plans against Jugoslavia into operation ? 
It is not at all sosimple a problem as Mr. Frink’s letter (like Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposals) seems to imply.—Ep N.S.] 


Miscellany 


PSYCHE 
” (5 * Lor’,” said a husky female voice with immense 


fervour, “can’t yer get away and not bother 
a body?” 

She was dressed in what I believe is called a “* pony-coat,” 
a heavy-looking black garment reaching from head to heels 
and patterned externally with dense whorls of hair-like 
substance. Yes, on that unbearable March afternoon, 
when a furious khamseen was driving red-hot dust through 
the blinded Cairo streets, she was wearing a pony-coat. 
The sight transported me to another world, a world of damp 
pavements which hesitate whether or no they shall freeze. 

Almost the last passenger left on the platform after the 
arrival of the Port Said train, she had become the prey of 
all the porters and touts who had failed to find employment 
with the other travellers. Things were slack, otherwise the 
Levantine gentlemen in peaked caps, whom the hotels 
maintain to waylay travellers, would hardly have condes- 
cended to such poor game. I myself had been occupied 
at the station in the thoroughly congenial task of booking 
my heavy luggage in preparation for going on four months’ 
leave next day. 

‘** Perhaps I can be of some help,” I said. ‘* Have you 
got all your luggage?” 

“Oh thank yer,” she answered, “ yus, I ’ave, but no 
thanks to them, the ’ounds. I’m about wore out.” 

She displayed a brown paper parcel, a Japanese basket 
rather burst at the corners, and a small tin box, one of those 
curious yellow things studded with knobs at regular es 
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like a belly of pork. The touts were already gone. I 
selected a porter from the retreating surge. 

‘** Where do you want to go?” I asked. 

** That’s jest it, sir,’ she answered, in the same equable 
tone as if I had asked her if she didn’t think it was hot, 
“that’s jest it; I dunno. Fact is I came ’ere to look for 
a young man.” 

That made me take stock of her. She was in the forties 
and she had lost any figure she might once have possessed. 
Under a hat heavy with magenta flowers her face showed 
sallow and glistening. Her lips were colourless and blue 
patches showed on either side of the bridge of her nose. 
The unkind winds of the Egyptian March day had powdered 
her thick with dust, definitely visible as an wolian deposit 
in the creases round her eyes and in her ears. 

** A norful voyage it was,” she said, by which I understood 
that she had probably landed at Port Said in the preceding 
twenty-four hours, and had been seasick for the better part 
of twelve days. Naturally she would not look her best ; 
yet I hardly thought her best would be much different. As 
she walked in front of me past the barrier I noticed she was 
wearing black stockings and white rubber shoes, which 
proclaimed that she was suffering from what she would 
undoubtedly have called her “ pore feet.” 

We emerged from the stifling air of the station, which is 
always flavoured with sulphur dioxide from the poor coal 
the engines burn, into the bluster outside. We stood on 
the steps irresolute. 

** Now before I start looking for my young man, could 
yer jest tell me, sir, where I could get a nice ’ot cup o’ tea ? ” 
she said. “I would like a nice ’ot cup o”’ tea. ... Oh 
bless my ’eart, could yer lend me five bob? I quite forgot. 
I lost me purse in Port Said ’smorning. I s’pose one of 
these black ’ounds pinched it. I’m not sponging, sir ; 
yer can ’ave my Sweet if I don’t pay yer back.” 

I hailed a taxi and I took care that it was a closed one. 
I am fairly well known in Cairo and I suppose I am a snob. 
We got in. 

**Feyn ?” asked the driver. 

I was hanged if I knew. The usual places for afternoon 
tea were hopelessly out of the question. Finally I thought 
of the Grand Café Bar Marathon, where in a sticky gloom 
you can eat the pastries dear to the Turkish Empire as 
well as to the West, served by heavy-faced men from Lemnos 
who do not look like Greeks at all. 

** Yes, yer know, I sold everythink else but not my Sweet. 
°E did use’ ter like the armchair so, and ’e might want it 
again. Sold me little ’ouse, too, in the Bittums, wot me 
mother lef’? me. It’s got a little path up from the gate all 
made of bottles set on their ’eads and there’s stone-gingers 
making criss-cross patterns. °E use’ ter laugh at that 
path but ’e liked it.” 

To my horror she began to sniff. She fumbled desper- 
ately in the region of her feet. Some blessed stirring of 
memory brought back a mental picture of my grandmother 
stooping to a pocket in the hem of her red-flannel petticoat. 
I passed across my own handkerchief just in time, and 
fatigue and homesickness and loneliness poured into it in a 
flood. 

‘** We’re nearly at that tea,” I said. And somehow our 
entry into the café was not too diluvial. 

**°Ow ’e’s getting on I can’t think,” she said when tea 
and poached eggs on toast had begun to do their work. 
(For I had found that she had been put ashore before the 
ship’s breakfast-time and had gone twenty hours without 
food.) ‘‘ Always so ’elpless. ‘ Martha,’ ’e’d say, ‘ shall 
I put on my brown boots or my black?’ Or ‘ Martha, 
do you think I want to wash my hands?’ Every little 
thing. 

** Shell-shocked, ’e was, somewhere out in these parts. 





—— 


They boarded ’im out in my little ’ouse in the Bittums whi. 
they put im through a Course. They said a bit of quiet 
“ome life might do ’im more good than living in ’ospita] 
with a lot of ’is like. My ’usband didn’t like it from the 
first. Bless yer ’eart, ’Arry was that ’andsome for all *, 
looked so queerish. ’Is temper was queerish, too, but not 
with me. ’Cept once. 
No people that I ever ’eard of, but ejjercated. 
a schoolmaster before the war, at a grammar school. , , , 

“* Like a little child ’e was. ’Elpless and queerish. Yoy 
know, sir, I ’ardly liked to leave ’im alone. My ’usbang 
didn’t ’arf like it. . . . Well, one thing leads to another, 
One day we ’ad an argument about ’Arry, and my ’usband 
fetched me a bit of a clout. ’Arry came in jest then and 
saw it. ’E went for my ’usband, both ’ands, no idea, ’js 
pore eyes staring, jest like a girl-child in a temper. Course, 
my *usband, who was always pretty ready with ’is ’ands, 
simply bashed ’im. ’Arry cut ’is ’ead on the fender crool, 
‘Pore lamb,’ I says, ‘Look what you done, you "ulking 
brute.’ ‘ Martha,’ my ’usband says, ‘that pore lamb’s 
a snake in the grass. Either ’e gits or I git.’ Yer know, 
it’s funny. I never ’ad ter think. ‘ You git,’ I says, 
‘It’s me own ’ouse and me own furniture. You git’ 
And ’e did. Printer, ’e was, in good work. 

** They say sometimes a bash cures a case like ’Arry. It 
made my ’Arry worse. You wouldn’t believe. The way 
’e’d talk to ’imself and twitch till the whole bed shook, 
Sometimes I didn’t get an hour’s good sleep in a week, 
straight I didn’t, what with ’is twitching and talking. ’E 
did use’ ter talk so about this place. Always Cairo and 
Kantara it was. So nice and warm ’e said it was, and the 
officers chucking empty whisky bottles into the canal and 
’aving sweep-shoots at ’em. 

** Yer know, sir, it was difficult. After my ’usband went 
there was nothing coming in except the bit they paid for 
’*Arry. And o’ course, ’Arry must ’ave good food. I sold 
bits o’ things about the ’ouse, but there was so many 
couldn’t go because ’Arry would notice if things wasn’t 
jest as usual and ’e’d worry. 

** Well, one evening we was lighting the gas-ring to cook 
’is chop. Like a five-year-old kid ’e was, always trailing 
about the ’ouse with me. I turned on the gas and struck 
a match and ‘pop’ it goes, jest like that, ‘pop.’ ’Arry 
jumped back and I saw it ’ad taken most of ’is eyebrows off. 
I was a bit scared because it was sure to be so bad for ’im. 
So I said we’d go to bed right away and ’e came ever s0 
quiet-like. 

“* We ’ad a lovely sleep that night, all sereno. At seven 
’e was still sleeping like a baby and I crep’ out o’ bed and 
downstairs in me nightie to make a cup o’ tea. When! 
came back ’e was sitting up in bed wide awake and looking 
somehow different. ’E looked at me for a minute ’ard, like 
as if ’e didn’t know who I was. ‘ Suffering Cripes,’ ’e 
says, ‘is that what I’ve been living with?’ Not another 
word. ’E jest drunk ’is tea. 

“After breakfast ’e said short-like ’e was going to Plymouth 
to get a job from a man ’e knew there. Course ’e didn’t 
know what ’e was saying. I tried ever so ’ard to stop ‘im 
going out. Stood across the door at last I did, and ’e 
pushed me. ’E must ’ave been real queer that morning. 
All ’is other queer times ’e never raised ’and to me. Any- 
way ’e went, and me knowing ’e could no more look after 
*imself than a kid in arms. 

“I popped the clock for me fare to Plymouth. Only I 
couldn’t go for near a fortnight because I ’urt me knee when 
I fell against the door. And there at Waterloo when I was 
going for me train who should I see but my ’Arry. New 
clothes; good clothes. ‘’Arry,’ I says. ‘’Arry. ‘ 
never looked at me. 
by the arm. 


‘*Arry,’ I says, and I tugged ‘im 
‘Do come ’ome ’Arry, you ain’t fit.’ 


Then 
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‘elooked at me. ‘God damn,’ ’e says. Now it’s a funny 
thing that *owever ’e’d been before ’e ’adn’t used ter 
swear. 

“*T am going to Cairo to a job,’ ’e says very distinct. Oh 
’e was real bad that morning. I knew ’e needed me to look 
after’im. Well, I kep’ on beggin’ and beggin’ ’im to come 
‘ome to the Bittums. At last ’e said ’e would. And ’e 
jest went down one of them underground places for a minute 
pefore we got into our train and I never saw ’im again. I 
spose there was another way out and being that bad ’Arry 
took the wrong one. I wanted to go down and look for 
‘im but I wasn’t let. And me knowing all the time that 
’e couldn’t do a thing without me, pore lamb. It was crool. 

“So I went ’ome and on the way my knee sort o’ busted 
out again. In the end they took me off to ’ospital. There 
I've been these nine blessed months. ’Ow ’Arry ’as got 
on without me I can’t think... . 

“Such a business it was selling up and getting my ticket 
and all. All that passport foolishness. J didn’t under- 
stand it. Rot I call it. But ’ere I am. And now, sir, 
do you ’appen to ’ave ’eard of my young man in Cairo? 
Name of ’Arry Strangways Brammall.” 

She asked the question simply, as one who expects to 
ask the same question five thousand times, but yet without 
despair. And I, may my cowardice be forgiven, I evaded 
her question. I did know Harry Brammall. I had played 
bridge with him three nights before at the house of a mutual 
frend; and I learnt that he had been a sergeant in the 
Westminster Dragoons during the war and was now a school- 
master under the Egyptian Ministry of Public Instruction. 

“There are several thousand English people in Egypt, you 
know,” I answered, ‘‘ so one doesn’t know them all.” 

Then she buttoned up the pony-coat and I took her along 
tothe Y.W.C.A. for the night. Next morning I went on 
leave. E. R. Morrovueu. 


Music 
VERBAL MUSIC 


N Gorky’s reminiscences of Tolstoy occurs the following 
statement : 


Goldenweiser played Chopin, which called forth these remarks 
from Leo Nicolayevitch: ‘‘A certain German princeling said : 
‘Where you want to have slaves, there you should have as much 
music as possible.’ That’s a truc thought, a true observation— 
music dulls the mind.” 

It is possible that the German princeling was advocating 
music as a means of enslaving the people on the old Roman 
principle of free bread and circuses, but Tolstoy has given 
his words a different meaning. It occurs to me that Tolstoy 
attended to music incompletely—as indeed the majority of 
people do. Just to let one’s sensibility be a target for a 
stream of sounds is to enjoy music as one might enjoy 
tlaret-—merely sensuously. But it is not only music 
that can be treated in this way; literature, also, may be 
ho more than a sensation. And it is at least doubtful 
if we should rate an appeal to prejudices, conventions or 
popular ideas any higher than an appeal to the senses. 
Reading—especially the reading of poor books and the 
daily Press—dulls the mind just as much as hearing feeble 
music; whereas I should like to meet the man whose 
mind had been dulled by listening to Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor Quartet or by reading Shelley’s ‘‘ Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty.” 

Iam moved to make these remarks by attending the 
first night of the Sitwell season at the Arts Theatre Club 
last Monday and hearing their performance of “ beautiful 
readings of beautiful poems.” It was a little unfortunate 
that the programme suggested that all the poems to be 


read were by the Sitwells themselves, because this gave 
a somewhat merctricious air to the proceedings and sug- 
gested that the public was only being treated to another 
bit of clever Sitwellian propaganda. Actually the Sitwells 
are serious people and deserve to be treated as such. 
They are as genuinely interested in poetry as Mr. Roger 
Fry is in art and as I am in music, and they have been 
doing poetry a service by ridiculing the empty pretentious- 
ness of much contemporary writing which passes for 
poetry but which actually brings poetry—the greatest of 
all the arts—into derision. 

Their performance began with a short, sensible paper 
read by Miss Edith Sitwell, in which she discoursed on 
Wordsworth’s famous but eternally disregarded dictum 
that a great poet generally has to create the capacity to 
understand him, since at first reading his harmony sounds 
like cacophony and his new vision looks like an unin- 
telligible nightmare. This introduction was followed by 





‘readings of poems by authors who were not named. The 


majority of the poems were by the Sitwells themselves, 
but Mr. Osbert Sitwell read ‘* The Hollow Men,” by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, and Dryden’s “ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 
1687”; Miss Edith Sitwell read Tennyson’s “ Tears, 
Idle Tears,” and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell read Gray’s lines 
‘““On a Favourite Cat,” as well as several excerpts from 
Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock.” 

Both Miss Edith and Mr. Osbert Sitwell are extra- 
ordinarily good readers. In fact, I have never heard 
verse read better and very rarely as well. It was delightful 
to hear so much exquisite verbal music uttered with so 
just a sense of rhythm, of colour and of significance. Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell suffers from a nervous self-consciousness 
which at present prevents his giving the full effect of 
what he is reading, but they all have voices which are a 
pleasure to ,hear and all have a genuine sensibility to 
poetry. 

After hearing this performance—which gave me far 
more pleasure than most of the concerts I have heard 
during the past few months—I have come to the conclusion 
that the public needs educating in the appreciation of 
poetry just as it has needed educating musically. It is 
true that the most visible results of the intensive musical 
education England has undergone during the last forty 
years have been the popularity of Parsifal and Tannhduser 
and the composition of such masterpieces as The Perfect 
Fool, Mr. Holst’s Choral Symphony on Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to 
the Nightingale,” Elgar’s Salvation Army symphonies, 
and Vaughan Williams’s Neo-Pre-Raphaelite day-dreams ; 
but we must not despair for all that. There have been 
other less visible results. There are numbers of people who 
have developed a fine sensibility to and discrimination 
of music. They will keep alive the good music of the 
past and make possible the good music of the future. 
But we need for the continuation of good literature a 
similar body of discerning and genuine readers. 

Of all literature poetry is the highest form. This has 
always been acknowledged by all literary artists or critics, 
but it is a fact that has been forgotten in these days of a 
million novels a year and two million Daily Mails a day. 
How many genuine readers of poetry are there in England 
at the present time? I should not like to say, but I 
hazard at a guess seven hundred. Seven hundred readers 
of Mr. Eliot’s poem beginning : 

Let us go, then, you and I 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table ; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted strects, 
The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 


And sawdust restaurants with oyster shells : 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
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Of insidious intent poetry, fiction, music and the drama, though the painted 
To lead you to an ening question... canvas still acts as a red rag to the bull. As Mr. Konody 
hy, So ast ah, * re gy wistfully remarks, in his introduction to the exhibition 
Let us go and make our visit. ee : en ’ 
ay Nor is it likely that the ‘ Expressionist’ leaders, whose 
and two million readers of : 


It is impossible to withhold admiration from Miss Earhart and 
her companions who have made the seventh successful flight across 
the Atlantic. But it seems possible to admire Miss Earhart too 
much and to misunderstand the character of her achievement. 
She is the first woman to travel from the American Continent to 
Europe by air, and as such she is remarkable. But the first 
sheep to do the same thing would be hardly less [I like “ hardly 
less”? !] remarkable. The difference between the two would be 
merely that Miss Earhart knew what she was doing and the risk 
she was taking, whereas the sheep would not. The rest is merely 
a question of weight. . . .—(From the Evening Standard leading 
article, June 19th, 1928.) 


Seven hundred readers of Miss Edith Sitwell’s : 


a 


I 


copy of the Daily Mail to 


g 
a 
oO 
oO 


Who knows what beauty ripens from dark mould 
After the east wind and the winter’s cold ?— 
But a small wind sighed, colder than the rose 
Blooming in desolation, “‘ No one knows.” 

nd two million readers of : 

Among other minor Ministers who are also minor pocts are the 
Duchess of Atholl and Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, the Under 
Foreign Secretary.—( Evening Standard, June 19th, 1928.) 
Standard because I have no 
hand, otherwise I could have 
headlines—which is probably 
ll that is read by most newspaper readers. Naturally 
ne does not read the daily newspaper for verbal music 
r for profound thought. I am only pointing out that 


quote from the Evening 


iven a good sclection of 


the immense disparity in numbers between the readers 


oO 
d 


f the lowest and the highest forms of literature to-day 
oes suggest a certain degree of barbarism in the public. 


It needs a greater amount of discipline and training to 


g 
5 
a 


et pleasure from poetry than it does to get pleasure from 
newspaper—just as it requires more discipline and 


training to get enjoyment from the musie of Mozart, 
Bach or Beethoven than it does to get it from a jazz band. 
But when we come to the work of contemporary poets 
we find that the real ones are very difficult indeed—far 


n 


suggest. 


iore difficult than my selected simple quotations would 
It is impossible for the ordinary reader to get 


the hang of many of these poems, even to grasp their 
rhythms, unless they are first of all read to them by someone 


who understands them. 


For this reason one cannot but 


welcome these performances of the Sitwells, both for the 
excellence of their reading and for the admirable choice 


Oo 


f poems made by them. What I should like one of them 


to do now is to deliver an illustrated lecture on the different 


k 


inds of verbal music in poetry, starting from the purely 


Aaw 


sensuous music of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s poems (which 
Tolstoy would probably have condemned as dulling the 
mind) and going on to such verbal music as we get in 
Shelley’s “‘ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” which is more 
comparable to Beethoven’s later quartets than to anything 


else in music. 


W. J. TURNER. 


Art 


7 


FOG AND FIREWORKS 


Y holding an exhibition of paintings by Oskar 
Kokoshka at the Leicester Galleries, Messrs. 
Brown and Phillips have given an emphatic 


itimation that they consider the War at an end. Yet 


to judge by some of the visitors’ comments, there is a 
danger that they might have done something towards 


starting it again. 
sound art criticism, were adverse and unprintable. 


For many of the verdicts, while quite 
Yet 


Expressionism, of which Kokoshka is one of the leaders, 
has now for some time been accepted in this country in 


works are eagerly competed for by German public and 
private galleries, will ever find favour with British collec. 
tors.”” The inevitable reply of the British public is “* Thank 
God!” 

It is possible, however, that there are cases in which a 
comminatory judgment on Kokoshka’s work is aroused 
not so much by annoyance at the canvases themselves 
as by the justifiable resentment at having one’s repose 
interrupted without cause. There are, of course, those 
gallery-haunters whom Defoe might have been mentioning 
when he speaks of “ The old women, and the phlegmatic 
hypochondriac part of the other sex, whom I could almost 
call old women too.” They have grown purple in the face 
and fulminated against every new movement in art from 
Giotto onwards, merely on the grounds of its being new. 
These Kokoshka may safely ignore. His danger lies rather 
with those who go eagerly from their occupations to welcome 
the latest new movement and find it as old as the hills— 
find, in fact, that it is no new movement at all and consider 
themselves hoaxed. 

‘** Kokoshka,” to quote Mr. Konody again, “is an 
expressionist in so far as in his art he aims not at the pictorial 
representation of a visual expression, but at the concen- 
trated expression of the image stamped upon his inner eye 
by the memory of the thing seen.” This, if it means any- 
thing at all, means very little. At best it means that the 
artist exercises a mental process between his actual vision 
of a subject and his transference of it to the canvas, a 
process implying selection of material, formation of com- 
position, arrangement of tone and colour. But it is hardly 
worth giving the pompous name of Expressionism to 
what is simply the recognised method of painting any 
picture. At any rate, in spite of that mysterious “ inner 
eye,’ Kokoshka’s worst pictures are no worse than those 
of the Italian Futurists, whose manifesto was even more 
complicated; and his best are no better than those of 
Messrs. Dufy and Van Dougen, who manage without any 
manifesto at all. 

The exhibition is a salad compounded to a clever recipe. 
Turner, Goya, Ziem, Rouault, the two painters already 
mentioned, and any number of others—they have all been 
chopped up and dropped in the bowl. For dressing there 
is a good deal of wit, and the mixing is done with a vey 
dexterous hand. No one can deny the skill of Kokoshka’s 
brushwork, his profound study of old and modern masters, 
and his sense of humour—though that at times is a little 
heavy-handed. But these are insufficient in themselves, 
and the blessed word “‘ Expressionism” cannot make up for 
what is lacking. Contrasts of shrieking colour, swash 
buckling sweeps of the brush—this vast exhibition 4 
energy and virtuosity combined is, after all, singularly 
lacking in significance. And yet when the artist paints 
the Alps or the great sunbaked distance of the African 
desert he gives a real impression of atmosphere and space. 
These pictures are good, “ straight ” landscape. But there 
is nothing particularly expressionistic about them. 

Kokoshka, without Expressionism, would be an i: 
pressive painter, though possibly always too theatrical. 
And even by rousing anger in the spectator’s heart he a 
any rate creates some of aesthetic emotion among a publi 
inclined to take its pictures for granted, and never trouble 
to think about them. And if he has so tortured their eyes 


as to drive his visitors to cool them at the early Corots a! 
the Independent Gallery, he will not have painted in vail: 
Corot and Kokoshka—the comparison will reveal more abou! 
T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANDFORD AND MERTON was one of the books 
I enjoyed as a child. I did not see anything 
funny in it; it was full of information; crammed 
with moral precepts, vivid instances of exemplary and 
unexemplary conduct, and contained some striking inci- 
dental stories—things which unsophisticated children like. 
My governess who read it aloud to me was far too grave 
a woman to see in Mr. Barlow a figure of fun. Although 
The Fairchild Family, a book of the same class, but 
inspired by a different brand of religion, has been reprinted 
several times I have not seen a modern edition of Sandford 
and Merton. I should be surprised to discover that more 
than one out of fifty of my readers under fifty had read in 
childhood this once famous children’s book, which to their 
nts was as familiar as Alice in Wonderland has been 
to them. The Wonderlands of that older generation were 
Moral Wonderlands; and the interest, the plot, so to 
speak, of childhood, the excitement of it, lay in its being 
a preparation for after-life. The model little boy was 
already a little man. To be childish was not a thing to 
be proud of; childhood was a regrettable period of life, 
and valuable only as “‘a seed-time.”’ The prig had not 
yet been discovered. 
* * * 

I have been reminded of Sandford and Merton by Sir 
Michael Sadler’s Rede Lecture (Thomas Day. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d.). It is a most entertaining 
account of the author of Sandford and Merton. Day is 
perhaps the most grotesque figure in the long gallery of 
educationists, which contains portraits of not a few 
oddities and cranks. Sir Michael Sadler is, as all the 
world knows, an exceptionally sane educationist. His 
lecture, though it is most amusing, is also a study of the 
ideas prevalent in the late eighteenth century and of the 
influence of Rousseau. Thomas Day was a disciple of 
Rousseau ; a very queer one, for he left out his master’s 
ecstatic love of simple pleasures, narrowing the worship 
of Nature down to an austere devotion to “ the simple life ”’ 
in its most forbidding sense, sharing only the French 
prophet’s hatred of fashion, riches and sophistication, not 
his romantic, happy sensuality. Thomas Day was a man 
of inexhaustible benevolence, but he was grim. 

* ** * 


He had all the faults of the impassioned individualist, of 
the intellectually disinherited whose prime aim in life 
is to sever themselves still further from tradition and 
disinherit themselves completely. (Impossible, of course.) 
He was of the salt of the earth, but a dozen Days would 
make the dish of life uneatable. He was absurd in the 
highest degree, and the odd thing is that, if intolerable in 
some respects, he was lovable in others. Born to a consider- 
able fortune, he spent nearly all his money and the whole 
of his energies in trying to benefit others, but his benefits 
were always administered in his way, and his manner of 
bestowing them was never deflected in any degree by the 
views of the recipient. He was a philanthropic egoist, 
pure in heart and of the most portentous obstinacy. His 
chief aim in life was to make children as obstinate as him- 
self and in precisely the same directions as himself. He 
wanted a wife, and thought first of the sister of his 
friend Edgeworth, an enjoying, ebullient man; they 
Were a pair of strangely assorted, but devoted, friends. 
Miss Edgeworth refused him, so he determined to rear a 
suitable companion for himself. From the Orphan Asylum 
at Shrewsbury he selected an auburn brunette, whom he 
tenamed “ Sabrina Sidney,’ and another from the Found- 
ling Hospital, ‘‘ Lucretia.””’ They were twelve and eleven 
tespectively. His wife must be simply neat, with none 
of the “ deceitful glare” of a town nymph, but “ with a 


taste for literature and science, for moral and patriotic 
philosophy.” She was also required to be “simple as a 
mountain-girl, in her dress, her diet, and her manners ; 
fearless and intrepid as the Spartan wives and Roman 
heroines.”” She would have also to share all his projects. 
As a disciple of Rousseau he believed that the stuff of human 
nature was good and malleable. What therefore could be 
more practical than to catch your bride young and train 
her up to perfection? It was only false ideas, abominable 
fashion, which prevented every boy or maiden from 
growing into Days. He ought, of course, to have begun 
by fixing his eye upon his future bride’s parents, but such 
an idea could not enter into the head of a disciple of 
Rousseau. 
* * * 

He took his alternative wives to Avignon, and by keeping 
them ignorant of the language he trusted to keep their 
minds unaffected by any influences but his own. Miss 
Seward says the girls quarrelled and fought incessantly, and 
gave him a worried time. Lucretia turned out “ invincibly 
stupid,” and ended by marrying a linendraper. Sabrina 
was a pleasing, agreeable girl, but her guardian did not 
succeed in inculeating a Roman indifference to pain or 
danger. ‘“‘ When,” in the course of his curriculum, “he 
dropped melting sealing-wax on her arms she did not 
endure it heroically ; nor when he fired pistols at her petti- 
coats which she believed to be charged with balls, could 
she help starting aside, or suppress her screams.” In the 
power of keeping secrets she was also found deficient, and 
books and the rudiments of science bored her. In despair 
he finally sent Sabrina to a boarding-school (a surrender!), 
and directed his attentions to a young lady of Lichfield, 
Honora Sneyd. He sent her by his friend, Edgeworth, a 
bulky statement of his views upon the Rights of Man, and 
on the importance of avoiding all contact with society. 
The young lady argued the points and confessed that she 
shrank from the solitude combined with strict marital 
control which he had proposed as her fate. Edgeworth, 
who was a most susceptible man, fell in love with her, and 
Day turned his eyes to her sister, Elizabeth. He seems 
to have really been in love with her. For the first and last 
time in his life he tried to model himself on another person’s 
conceptions of what a man ought to be. He took lessons 
in dancing, fencing and horsemanship to please her, but in 
vain. But (I am now quoting from Mr. Fyvie’s delightful 
book, Literary Eccentrics. Constable. 1906) Elizabeth was 
“forced to confess that Thomas Day, blackguard (as he 
used jestingly to call himself), was after all, less pleasing to 
her than Thomas Day, gentleman ; and she refused to marry 
him.” Edgeworth, by-the-bye, after becoming a widower 
in 1773, married both these young ladies in succession. 
Day, however, did at last find a wife. In 1778 he married 
a Miss Milnes at Bath, and contrary, perhaps, to your 
expectations, contrary, perhaps, to his own, for he insisted 
on his wife’s keeping her large fortune in case she should 
wish to separate from him, the marriage was ideally happy. 
Their joint lives were a practical protest against what Day 
conceived to be the evils of his age, vanity, effeminacy and 
luxury. His wife had no maid and no carriage, and even 
renounced the harpsichord. He had never, as an educa- 
tionist, approved of time being spent “in making a 
noise.’ His death was characteristic of him. Believing 
in the innate goodness of animals as well as of man, he 
went for a ride on an unbroken colt, which broke his neck. 
Sir Michael explains his significance thus: 

In him we see the terrific force which afterwards led to the French 

Revolution operating blandly in the words and behaviour of a man 

too honest for us to despise, but too credulous for us to admire. 

He is what the eighteenth century liked to call “ one of the best of 

men,” but he handles a high explosive with the serenity of a child. 

He knows that it is powerful but he does not realise that it is 

destructive. So there is the tragi-comedy of the situation. We 

moderns know what tragedy came in later years from the ideas which 

Day placidly enunciates in the irony of his innocence. This makes 

his dull book poignant to us. Thus Day has escaped decorous 

oblivion and enjoys a slightly ridiculous immortality. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A DIARY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie). 
Bicktey. Constable. Two vols. 42s. 

So long ago as 1910 the world learnt something of Lord 
Glenbervie from Mr. Walter Sichel’s publication of a part of his 
Diary. This new selection, admirably edited by Mr. Francis 
Bickley, and beautifully produced by Messrs. Constable, will add 
to the interest awakened by Mr. Sichel. The notes are sound 
and short, the index full and reliable. We miss one thing only 
—we should have liked the dates to be put at the top of the 
pages. Altogether it is an excellent piece of work, which we 
should be sorry not to have been blest withal. 

Lord Glenbervie (1743-1823), of the peerage of Ireland, was 
just the man to write a diary, though he did not discover his 

yocation till he was close on fifty. He was a minnow admitted 
to the society of Tritons. His wife was a daughter of Lord 
North, and he never forgets to put “ Lady” in front of her 
Christian name. He knew everybody worth knowing, from 
Miss Berry to Nancy Parsons, and from George III. to George 
Hanger. He heard every scandal of his own day, and got old 
Welbore Ellis (we beg his pardon, Lord Mendip) to tell him those 
of Walpole’s time. He caught every rumour, however swift, as 
it flew by. His wife was lady-in-waiting to Caroline Princess of 
Wales—an invaluable privilege for the observer of eccentricities 
—and, like a female Elisha, told him all that happened in the 
Prineess’s bedchamber : how she smashed the bust of the Duke 
of Cumberland, how she trampled on propriety, and how she 
murdered the English language. With all these advantages, 
Douglas was a scholar. He had been at Aberdeen, and had 
ready at every crisis the right Latin tag to give a point to his 
account of it. It is true that he did not always make the most 
of his chances. He was under Thomas Reid at the University, 
but failed to Boswellise him. He passed through Geneva in 1815, 
and tells us (II, 160) that Byron was living there with a Mrs. 
Shelley, “ wife to the man who keeps the Mount Coffee-House ! ” 

The scandals, indeed, become almost wearisome ; and, as the 
very virtue of Pitt or Conway is made a scandal, there is scarcely 
any relief to the monotony. One gets the impression that 
England in 1800 was a Sodom without ten rightcous men in her. 
It must have been a particularly wise son, in those days, who 
knew his own father. Every young man might have said, in the 
words of the poet whom Glenbervie is fond of quoting, ‘* Nam 
genus et proavos, et quod non fecimus ipsi, vix ea nostra voco.”’ 
Every married man seems to have been constantly mistaking 
another man’s wife for his own, and then running off to tell 
Glenbervie of the contretemps. But one must not be too credu- 
lous. His Lordship was writing for himself and his son only (his 
son, by the way, did not live to see the Diary), and he saw no 
reason why he should wait for proof before committing a good 
story to those chaste blanks. He was willing to be charitable 
later ; for the present he would think a little evil. He was by no 
means rigidly accurate; and if his tales about people are no 
more correct than his spellings of their names, things need not 
have been so very bad after all. 

He had just enough rectitude to be able to scan the lapses of 
others with the due superiority of a diarist. He was an exem- 
plary father; and, apart from a few slips which he always 
. repented and his wife nobly forgave, a true husband. He could 
moralise like Dr. Fordyce or Hugh Blair. Mr. Bickley has cut 
out most of his edifying reflections ; but enough are left to show 
what a Bishop he might have made. He preaches none the less 
vigorously because he is his own audience. There was a rebellion 
at Westminster School, and his son Fred was in it, as a 
subaltern. ‘ I should be sorry if he were ever to be a ringleader 
in such a business ; but, on the other hand, to stand off from a 
general act of the schoo! would argue qualities I should dislike 
to see in him.” Young Fred was the son of his father, who went 
with the crowd, but never in front of it. 

Some of the anecdotes are already well-known. Most of us 
have heard how Wilkes sang “God Save the King” to the 
Prince of Wales. ‘* Since when have you been so loyal?” 
* Since I had the honour of knowing your Royal Highness.” 
And the story of Pope and Lord Halifax (I, 398) might, we 
think, have been omitted altogether. Ali who have read John- 
son’s Lives know it. But others are, to us at least, new. Such 
is the toast of * The Fool,’ proposed by Lady Holland’s John 
Allen, who quoted, ‘* The Fool hath said in his heart. there is 
no God.” Such also is the Latin pun on the O.P. Riots: Effo- 
diuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. And we have not heard 
before the story (I, 392) of Warren Hastings. The twenty-four 
Directors of the East India Company passed a unanimous 
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demand that certain sinecures should be abolished. Along with 
the despatch containing this demand Hastings received twenty. 
four separate Jetters, insisting that he should not apply the 
principles of the despatch to the cases of the personal friends of 
the Directors. Hfere lies the explanation of many of Hastings’s 
equivocal actions. 

Considering how intimate Glenbervie was with all the great 
men of the time, we find it a little surprising that the historicg} 
* sidelights > in the book are so few. The diary covers the 
tremendous years of the great war; but there is almost as little 
about that war as in the novels of Jane Austen. We note here 
and there an anecdote of Napoleon (a “ mere adventurer without 
ability ’’), a prophecy, remarkably fulfilled, as to the careers of 
Canning, Harrowby, and the Marquis Wellesley, and a few 
interesting criticisms of Burke, Perceval, or Windham ; but 
there is none of the political keenness or incisive bitterness of 
Creevey, and little of the cynicism of Greville. Glenbervie took 
men—as he took places and pensions—as they came. In 1794 
he was appointed Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and called on Pitt to receive instructions. Nothing could be 
more illuminating than Glenbervie’s account of the interview, 
It is quite plain that Pitt saw the necessity of removing the 
Catholic disabilities. All the world knows of the half-hearted 
attempt he made to carry these admirable principles into effect, 
and of his betrayal by Loughborough ; but all the world does 
not know how Loughborough afterwards owned that if he could 
have foreseen the consequences he would have acted very 
differently. Similarly, it may well have been suspected that 
Lord North regretted the Coalition : but his ery to his wife, “0 
Nance, it would have been happy for me if I had taken your 
advice” (I, 180) sets the facts beyond doubt. Had a woman 
in this case been dua facti much subsequent history might have 
been altered. 

Glenbervie had his literary ambitions. He thought of re- 
publishing (‘‘ from the original MS in my possession’’) Roger 
North’s life of his brother the Lord Keeper, and he was always 
talking of an edition of the works of Gavin Douglas, whom he 
was pleased to fancy his collateral ancestor. All such plans 
came to nothing ; and we cannot regret their failure. For they 
would almost certainly have been but poor performances, and 
if he had carried them out they must have interfered disas- 
trously with the Diary, which, whatever it may have been like 
in its original gigantic form, Mr. Bickley’s excising skill has 
contrived to make into one of the most interesting we have 
ever read. 





ALONG A LIBRARY SHELF 


Reconsiderations. By KE. KE. KeLverr. 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Kellett gives us thirteen essays in this volume, and their 
excellence is that, in almost every one of them, there are 
new points made, and we are given food for fresh study and 
reflection. We start with Chaucer. He was not, we are told, 
the father of English poetry ; he lacked sublimity, could not 
fight a battle—a real battle—in his poems ; possessed “* charm,” 
which later critics mistook for imaginativeness; above all, 
and here great stress is laid, ‘‘ was of the earth earthy.” That 
is to say, “ to describe the sea did not come in Chaucer’s way.” 
Indeed, to describe the sea is made a sort of touchstone (we 
do not quite know why) of the highest poetic art, and ‘“* if the 
absence, during a long period of years”’ (down to Shelley, in 
fact) ‘“ of an imaginative treatment of the sea in English poetry 
be due to Chaucer, Chaucer has indeed a heavy load to bear.” 
We will leave Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who follows Lounsbury, 
to justify his estimate of Chaucer as “ the earliest of the great 
English poets.” But, anyhow, Chaucer did not set out to be 
a great sea poet; his charm, if it be not more than charm, 
is that he is the poet of the Spring and of the open road. And, 
while Shelley and Swinburne are praised for their response to 
the call of the sea, why omit Tennyson? A whole catena of 
splendid sea-pictures could be taken from his poetry, even if, 
to him, the sea is nearly always the symbol of merciless force, 
enigma, change. It bears him out, at the very last, to the 
Unknown. 

But, to return to Chaucer, we think it excellent criticism 
that, “like Edward the Third, he is the ancestor of two 
dynasties, the legitimate and the illegitimate.” For, under 
Edward III., precisely those tendencies were prominent which 
Mr. Kellett deplores in Chaucer. Chivalry was dying; wal, 
with a very mercantile motif of ransom, had, in the interminable 
duel between England and France, become customary ; tourna- 
ments were businesslike sport; love was sinking into lust. 
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Yet how right Mr. Kellett is in his appreciation of Chaucer, 
and of his great bequest, “ nobly acknowledged,” to Spenser 
_the bequest of “ form, balance, order, construction.” This, 
too, is all-important, for Spenser settled the question as to 
whether there was to be any future for English poetry at all. 

We have given some space to the essay on Chaucer, since it 
may convey to the reader that there is much in Mr. Kellett’s 
matter to ponder. The next two essays, which deal with 
Shakespearean Criticism and Dramatic Silences, have much 
in common. ‘* When Shakespeare is truly himself, no trained 
ear can fail to recognise his authentic voice.” This and the 
meaning silences at certain crises of the plays only needed 
to be pointed out to us to win our instant acquiescence. As 
regards the first, we would go even further and say that there 
are times when Shakespeare cannot resist his authentic genius, 
and that it is he and not the pitiful Macbeth, he and not the 
shadowy Richard II., who utters lines of haunting witchery. 
No; we cannot mistake Shakespeare at his best. But we 
have a suspicion that he was not always at his best ; and one 
“ pitfall,” at least, is the wish to provide some cliché familiar 
to an Elizabethan audience, or some convenient and inferior 
collaborator, when the diction fails. Certainly something of 
the kind must at times be held accountable ; still, we are not 
so obliging to Milton when Satan’s speech outsoars the Almighty’s. 
As to the dramatic silences, ‘‘the rest is silence” will occur to 
every mind, and the deaths in the tragedies provide their own 
abiding hush. Iago’s silence, Lear’s silence—these are touches 
of finest art; but when a chatter arises around the muteness 
of Death, has the argument of the essay room for it? Quite 
another matter is Mr. Kellett’s delicate discrimination between 
the tragic silences of Aischylus, great enough to defy the shallow 
disappointment of talkative Athenians, longing to hear “all 
about it,” and the subtle methods of Sophocles and Euripides 
to secure their silences and yet explain them. 

Mr. Kellett wants a further revision of the translation of the 
New Testament, and examines in interesting fashion the faults 
and merits of the present Revised Version, to which he is rather 
lenient, although it has never gained much ground in popular 
favour or church use. One fault, the un-English transliteration 
of the Greck aorist, he mentions, but does not seem to regard 
as a very serious flaw: to us it jars the whole way through. 
But he does put his finger on an error in principle, which we 
fancy has hitherto escaped detection. The Revisers, he says, 
employed an archaic style to render the New Testament, and— 
the italics are his—*‘ there is nothing archaic in the original.” 
Universal negatives are dangerous things. The Apocalypse is, 
of course, written in rough, sometimes ungrammatical, Greek, 
and the treasures of English prose were poured out on it in 
the Authorised, though scarcely in the Revised Version. It is 
perfectly true that Mark’s Gospei is bare enough, and a great 
deal of the meaning of the Pauline letters is missed because 
their colloquial Greek is shunned. Distinctions, however, must 
be made. Christ’s own speech was often highly rhetorical and 
thythmical, as in the Woes on the Pharisees, the encomium on 
the Baptist, the parable of the Prodigal ; and, if Luke’s style is 
ordinarily that of the cultured and gentlemanly writer, what are 
we to say of the exquisite story of the “ woman who was a 
sinner,’ or the repressed agony of the Last Supper, or the 
words to the women on the way to Calvary ? Something of the 
touch of the Authorised Version is needed here, and, we should 
say, in Hebrews and 1 Cor. xiii. Later on in the book comes an 
interesting analysis of the debt owed by Macaulay’s style to 
the Authorised Version. ‘The more I think of it,” said 
Jefirey to Macaulay, when the Essay on Milton first appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review, ‘ the more I wonder how on earth you 
picked up that style.’ He had forgotten Macaulay’s upbringing 
among the straitest sect of the Clapham Evangelicals ; and it 
is to be feared that Macaulay’s constant allusiveness to the Bible 
is far more thrown away on the present generation than it would 
be on a Jeffrey. By the way, we welcome the mention of 
“Tirzah and Ahirad” ; it is rhetoric rather than poetry, but it 
is very fine rhetoric, and, for some reason, it is very little known. 
Pomfret’s ‘* Choice *°—we can hear voices asking, ‘‘ Who is 
Pomfret ? °—with Mr. Kellett’s dry list of recommendations to 
seekers after poetical popularity, however ephemeral, is delightful 
going ; and so, in a much more serious vein, is his aualysis of the 
sources of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty. The essay on Swinburne, 
written just after the poect’s death, has, as Mr. Kellett hints, 
chiefly a documentary interest. In any case, we have read a 
most interesting book, and we wish we could have explored 
Mr. Kellett’s literary highways more fully. Pomfret is a 
by-path, but the only one. Otherwise, we are given a wide 
horizon, and our guide has much to show us in its aspects of 
original and permanent truth and value. w. K. F. 


MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO 


Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico. 
Corti. Translated by 
Knopf. Two vols. 50s. 

This is an excellent historical biography. Count Corti is 
nothing if not thorough: his account of the visionary empire 

in Mexico begins with Christopher Columbus, and includes a 

photograph of Maximilian’s watch, but his long narrative of 

this tragic episode of the ’sixties, so airy in its ecuception, so 
utterly fruitless in results, is admirably managed. Once started, 
it is surprisingly easy to follow in these nine hundred odd pages 
all the complexities and péripéties of the story, not only in the 
remoter local futilities of Mexican politics, but in the European 
intrigues, financial, personal and dynastic, which brought 
Maximilian in the end to the firing-squad at Quer¢taro, and his 
young consort to wild insanity in the corridors of the Vatican. 
As Hapsburgs go, the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian was 
an attractive figure. The younger brother of the Emperor 

Francis Joseph, he was born in 1882. Tall and very fair, with 

silky hair and whiskers, he had something slightly feminine 

in both his weaknesses and his strengths. He had an active, 
eager mind, and formed his judgments on persons and affairs 
with quick instinctive intuitions. He loved above all things 
birds, flowers, trees, and the enjoyments of a quiet garden. 
On occasion he wrote simple verses. He carried for years in 
his breast-pocket, and frequently consulted, a self-made list 
of engagingly simple rules of conduct: there were twenty- 
seven, and half-a-dozen are enough to show that they were 
quite typical of his earnest, well-meaning character : 
(1) Let the mind rule the body and maintain it in moderation 
and morality. 
(2) Never a false word, not even out of necessity or vanity. 
(6) Not to answer without reflection, lest one fall into a snare. 


(10) Never joke with one’s inferiors, never converse with the 
servants. 


(25) Keep silence if you can do no better. 
(27) When unwell, cut oneself off entirely from the world. 
They are not exactly the code of a Napoleon, and it was 
Maximilian’s tragic destiny that he found himself pledged to 
an imperial adventure, to triumph in which would have called 
for qualities—and luck—which only a Napoleon would be 
likely to possess. But when Maximilian married Charlotte, 
the seventeen-year-old daughter of Leopold I. of the Belgians, 
in 1857, this phantom star of his had not yet risen. His first 
essays in command, as admiral-in-chief of the Austrian Navy 
and as Governor of Milan, were disguised failures, and after 
the spring of 1859 he was to remain for several years in virtual 
retirement, cither travelling or at his favourite castle at Miramar, 
near Trieste. 
But far-away events were pointing rather hesitating fingers 
towards this young Hapsburg en disponibilité. Count Corti 
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In the early days of motoring all engines 
used heavy oil. The slow fattiness of 
these lubricants was called *‘ body.” 

But the modern, high-speed, high- 
compression engine needs oil with a 
new kind of body—body that is evident 
only under the extreme conditions of 
service—to protect the metal surfaces 
at high temperatures and 4,000 to 
5,000 r.p.m. 

Shell Oils, a modern development to 
serve most adequately in the modern 
engine, have this kind of body. They 
make your engine do its best and keep 
carbon deposits down to the lowest 
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traces with admirable lucidity in the first volume of his work 
the complex currents in France and in Mexico on to which 
Maximilian’s fortunes were gradually launched: the rivalries 
of Juarez and Miramon in Mexico; the subtle intrigues of the 
Mexican exiles, such as Gutierrez the verbose pamphleteer, and 
the shrewd sycophant Hidalgo; the ignorant and impulsive 
schemes of the Empress Eugénie, the well-timed proposals of 
Hidalgo at her Biarritz villa, the glittering visions of 
Napoleon II. of a Catholic Empire under French influence to 
balance in the New World the Anglo-Saxon Republicanism of 
the United States; the devices for financial support of the 
scheme, the agreements for international military support. 
During 1862-63 the whole shadowy edifice was slowly and 
painfully erected, and in April, 1864, long after the first excite- 
ments of the proposed crown had had time to wear off, Maxi- 
milian accepted the throne of the Mexican Empire from the 
deputation of exiles, and set out with his Empress to find it. 

They left their beloved Miramar in a vessel well named the 
Phantasie. The new Emperor had for four days been in a 
state of complete nervous collapse after the excitements of his 
decision ; but the cordiality of the receptions which awaited 
him in the capitals he visited before sailing from Europe revived 
his spirits. (He seems to have been unduly susceptible to the 
atmosphere of popular receptions.) He was not a vain man, 
nor a martinet, nor a trifler, but it is significant of the absence 
of any adequate sense of reality from the whole enterprise 
that the Emperor spent most of his time on the voyage to Vera 
Cruz in drawing up an elaborate system of Court ceremonial, 
based on Imperial Austrian practice, which “ comprised a 
volume of six hundred printed pages, with a number of plans 
and illustrations.” They entered their capital, after a tiresome 
and very unspectacular journey from the coast, in June, 1864. 

Thereafter Maximilian and Charlotte knew very little 
happiness. Apart from the disasters of politics and finance 
which beset the infant Empire, the quarrels with Bazaine, the 
growing and unmistakable coldness of the French rulers who 
had really sent them out there, their private happiness was 
none too secure. Their marriage had produced no heir; 
Maximilian’s adoption of the Iturbide child was certainly a 
vexation to Charlotte; there may even have been infidelities 
on his yur. Their nerves were sorely tried by the climate, 
as by the Juarists and the gathering clouds heralding 
desertion of their cause. Gunfire broke in even upon the music 
of their state balls. Sometimes Maximilian snatched a few 
days of real happiness amid the fantastic beauties of the 
remoter Mexican landscape: but these interludes seem to have 
drugged rather than refreshed his sense of the realities pressing 
around him. And the end of their venture is well known: 
how Charlotte rushed back to Europe in the summer of 1866, 
to make the most urgent personal appeals for support in arms 
and money, how Eugénie and Napoleon both evaded their 
responsibilities, and how, after a vain appeal to Pio Nono to 
use his influence, she suddenly lost her reason and returned, 
hopelessly insane, to that same Miramar which they had left 
so hopefully hardly more than two years before. Her husband 
struggled on alone for nearly a year, until the rebels captured 
him, and neediessly shot him in June, 1867. The blow dealt 
to the prestige of the Second Empire by this was almost the 
only tangible result of the whole scheme that Napoleon and 
Eugénie had set in motion. In that 
poetic justice. 

Count Corti published the original of his book in 1924, before 
Mme. de Foussemagne-Reinach had issued her detailed biography 
of the Empress Charlotte. The present translation might have 
given him the opportunity of rounding off the tale with a few 
details of her pitiful story. The unhappy lady lived on, com- 
pletely ignorant of the outside world and its events, until 
last year, when she died at the Chateau de Bouchout, near 
Brussels. She was the last ghost of this phantom empire. 
But her own will, and perhaps a trace in her personality of the 
dynastic ambitions that characterised her father, may have had 
more io do with Maximilian’s acceptance of the fatal project 
than his own unguided tastes. The whole story is not likely 
to be told again so fully as in Count Corti’s book. , 


WOMAN AND THE FAMILY 

A Short History of Women. By Jonn LANGDON-Davlies. 

10s. 6d. 

The Family in the Making. By Mary Burt Messer. Putnam. 15s. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies attempts in this attractive book to 
provide a short history of the ideas that have been held about 
women, and, especially, to trace the conditions which have given 
rise to what he calls the myth of the ‘“* Fema’e Character.” He 
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disarms criticism somewhat by warning us that his chapters 
are essays rather than theses, intended more to stimulate 
thought than to supply complete information or analysis. Jp 
large measure he succeeds. His rapid sketches of the attitude 
to women in primitive society, in the ancient civilisations, ang 
in the Christian world are vivid and suggestive, and he is very 
happy i in the choice of illustrative material. He does not believe 
in any definite or unilinear evolutionary trend in the history of 
women, but tries rather to illustrate the working of certain 
beliefs, notably those connected with the worship of fertility, 
the right to work, and respect for woman as a rational being, jn 
the different phases of civilisation. Within the limits he hag 
set himself it is impossible for him to weigh evidence, to make 
comparative detailed studies, or to discuss with the necessary full- 
ness the possibility of finding standards of valuation applicable 
in the same sense to peoples differing widely in culture. The 
result is that his conclusions can hardly be said to be more than 
subjective impressions. For example, he assigns what is on 
the whole a very favourable position to women among primitive 
peoples, but, it must be said, on very slender grounds. So far 
as women’s legal status is concerned, the studies of specialists 
show it to be in the main distinctly inferior, and though women 
may be treated with consideration and even respect and on 
oceasion exercise considerable personal influence, yet these 
things are not the same as the possession of equal legal rights, 
The wielding of personal influence by exceptional women, 
moreover, is perfectly compatible with a low standard for the 
generality of women. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies is on surer ground in dealing with the 
historical period. He discusses the influence of the Church, the 
growth of romantic love, and the effect of economic changes in 
modern times upon the general position of women, and on all 
these topics he has something illuminating and interesting to 
contribute. But when all is said and done we feel that the key 
to the problem has not been found. It is clear that there is no 
uniform relation between types of civilisation and the way in 
which women are regarded. Among the Greeks, for example, 
the woman had most freedom in the backward States and the 
later advance in culture did not bring with it an improvement in 
her position. So, too, in some of the oriental civilisations she 
stood higher than in ages that were in other respects more 
advanced. Perhaps a deeper analysis of the economic structure 
at different periods is required for the solution of the problem 
thus raised than Mr. Langdon-Davies undertakes. It is a more 
serious defect of the book that it gets us no further towards an 
understanding of the psychological forces lying behind the 
strange tabus that have gathered round the sexual relationship 
and the weird notions of woman’s uncleanness and inferiority 
with which these are bolstered up. In Mr. Langdon-Davies’ 
view all the trouble arises from mistaken ideas about the 
biology of sex. Is not this a little too simple ? 

As to the future he predicts (for American consumption it 
would seem) that men will become more and more absorbed 
in making a living and women more alive emotionally and 
imaginatively, with the result that men will tend to become 
mere robots, while women will cultivate their talents and 
dominate both art and life, and that this state of affairs— 
which, apparently, nothing can stop unless a means can be 
found to prevent women from being educated and to make 
birth-control impossible—will gradually lead to the emergence 
of a myth of the Male Character to replace the fiction of the 
Female Character. One wonders whether this kind of prophecy 
is to be taken seriously, or merely as an indication of the author's 
own, perhaps unconscious, attitude to what he evidently regards 
as the stronger sex! 

Miss Messer’s book covers much the same ground as that of 
Mr. Langdon-Davies ; but she is rather more interested in the 
evolution of the family as a unit of organisation, which she 
traces at some length, and in the problem of the so-called dis- 
integration of the family supposed to be taking place now. She 
assigns, without sufficient reason given, priority to the system 
of **mother-right.””’ and even claims that the rules imposing 
restrictions on marriage within the group were the creative and 
original contribution o of the mothers organised in maternal clans. 
ler estimate of the influence of the Christian Church upon the 
position of women is on the whole more favourable than that of 
Mr. La ngdon-Davies, though they both use much the same 
material. The family, in her view, will not disappear, though 
it will come to have a freer and more spontaneous basis. Women 
will not dominate, though they will come to be recognised as 
having a distinctive and original contribution to make. ‘Their 
creative power is apparently | »eing shown at present in the field 
of religion, especi ially in the movement of Christian Science—a 


fact which, if it be a fu ct, seems hardly to afford a very hopeful 
augury for the future! 
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THE CHINESE 


The Dragon Sheds His Skin. 


REALITY 


By WInIFreD GALBRAITH. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Chinese Realities. By Jonn Foster. Edinburgh House Press. 
2s. 6d. 


Enter China! A Study in Race Contacts. 


By Georce G. BARNES. 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 


There is still a tendency, even among those who should, and 
possibly do, know better, to treat the whole trouble in China 
as due simply to the rivalries of ambitious generals behind whom 
lurk certain familiar, not to say ubiquitous, figures from Moscow. 
The generals are there, no doubt, and the Communist agitators 
too, but they are incidents only, as these three books combine 
to testify with a striking unanimity. Their value lies largely 
in their authors’ detachment from any political purpose or 
standpoint. Mr. Foster and Mr. Barnes are English missionaries 
with years of Chinese experience ; Miss Galbraith spent “ an 
eventful year ” at Changsha in Hunan, working in a girls’ school 
founded by a Christian Chinese lady. They are all concerned 
to comment upon conditions from the point of view primarily 
of Chinese educational progress. 

Miss Galbraith is mainly pictorial. In a series of chapters 
dated from February, 1926, to April, 1927, she records her 
impressions of the city, the school, her pupils and their families, 
the Chinese character, ‘‘ feasts and festivals,’ the increasing 
power of the student and political organisations, the occupation 
of Changsha by the Nationalists, the difficulties of keeping open 
a Christian school in the midst of an anti-Christian movement 
in full swing, and, finally, the very mild ‘ terror’? which led to 
the suppression of the school. It is all quite simply done, and is 
transparently honest. 

Mr. Foster is much more thorough and systematic—and natur- 
ally much less personal. He surveys the disintegration of Old 
China, and the first crude constructive efforts of New China, 
and has chapters upon the literary revolution and the New Cul- 
ture movement, the social revolution and the rise of labour, and 
the Anti-Christian movement. Of particular interest is his 
twelve-page summary of The Three People’s Principles of Sun 
Yat Sen, the book which, says Miss Galbraith, ‘‘is the standard 
and only classic of Central China and is, perhaps, more read and 
quoted than any other book in the world,’ and which more than 
any other single factor is moulding the thought and future of 
modern China. Mr. Foster has his own ideas as to the Chinese 
need for Christian teaching, but here again we recognise through- 
out honesty beyond any bias. Mr. Barnes’s slighter volume is 
divided between an account of China’s past culture and a study 
of the contemporary Chinese attitude to the West. His prob- 
lem is: ‘* How can we turn the inhabitants of this world-house 
into a world family, a home and not a recurring dog-fight ? ”’ 
and he suggests that ** the Chinese require neither whitewash nor 
blacking for their characters. They are men as we are, neither 
more manly, nor less!”’ 

Briefly stated, the main facts of the Chinese situation, as 
stressed in these volumes, would appear to be that here is no 
surface change, but an upheaval from the very base in which 
every tradition is overthrown and a national loyalty replaces the 
old devotion to the family; that it is essentially a Youth move- 
ment, as witness the power of the students ; that Sun Yat Sen, 
who at death seemed almost a failure, has become the patron 
saint of China, and that it is to his Nationalist movement that all 
constructive hopes are directed ; that the Communist infiuence 
has been vastly over-estimated and completely misunderstood ; 
and finally that China has never had a square deal from Europe 
or America, and that the least we owe is a debt of sympathetic 
understanding. It is impossible not to see in their mutual 
corroboration a warrant of the essential truthfulness of these 
three eye-witnesses. They not only supplement but guarantee 
one another. 


THE ANTARCTIC 


Antarctica. By J. Gorpon Hayes. 


Richards Press. 42s. 
Since 1902, when Captain Scott stood on a cape of the Antarctic 
continent musing on the one human being who lay buried 
there, thirteen men have given their lives to it—to five million 
square miles of treeless ice, the greatest waste place in the world. 
We have not heard the last of Antarctic heroism, but the 
impression that is left after reading this excellent book is that 
the epic days, the days when the South Pole was like the White 
Whale, a symbol of the mysterious indiscoverable, have gone. 


The heroic gestures of the past must give place to subtler 
scientific strategy. 


ee 


In one thick volume Mr. Hayes has collected together all the 
material of a scientific but not too technical nature available 
on the Antarctic theme. It bulges with maps, charts, schedules, 
diaries, diagrams, footnotes, photographs and appendices. From 
the point of view of the ordinary educated reader for whom, 
rather than for the specialist, it is written, no significant fact jg 
missed. The labour has been considerable, for it has involved 
an investigation and collation of material lying scattered jp 
explorers’ journals and in technical works, and otherwise 
beyond the reach of most laymen. We are even provided with an 
excellent glaciological glossary in connection with a highly 
technical chapter on that science. 

The bulk of the book goes to accounts of the important 
expeditions—Ross’s, Scott’s, Shackleton’s, |Amundsen’s, 
Mawson’s and Larsen’s—described as expeditions, not as 
personal feats, and submitted to a critical examination. The 
author is on delicate ground, for exploration like religion is 
concerned with that which arouses the profoundest emotions— 
the unknown. Explorers have their haloes and, like popular 
saints, their little weaknesses: those touches of the theatrical 
mingled with the impassive, of fretfulness, obstinacy and 
above all jealousy. Amundsen’s feat was a blow to our national 
pride, but we are glad to find Mr. Hayes acquitting him of the 
charge of lack of sportsmanship. 

Stefansson may have exaggerated the friendliness of the 
Arctic, but the Antarctic, as Mr. Hayes points out, now needs 
its Stefansson. Arctic conditions are not reproduced in the 
South. The contrast between the two Poles is curious. The 
Arctic is a gigantic lake; the Antarctic a gigantic island 
continent, five hundred miles from the nearest land, and prob- 
ably the highest land mass in the world. No native flower 
blooms thereon; its entire vegetation consists of moss and 
lichens. There is scarcely any soil not covered by snow. Only 
the fringe of the continent has been explored and little more 
than a season’s work has ever been done at a time. The next 
step for future explorers is an attempt at two or three years’ 
residence. There is an amusing chapter on territorial rights, 
We seem as usual to have claimed everything, but as the essence 
of legal annexation is occupation our title is rather flimsy. 
The Antarctic should be an ideal possession: it has no inhabi- 
tants and it is healthy. Ina purely scientific but faintly ecstatic 
passage, we are told that it has never known woman. When 
the northern ice freezes out our civilisation, Mr. Hayes pictures 
the possibility of a new one arising in the south. ‘* This would 
depend,’ he says in an astonishing last sentence, “‘ upon one 
Man and upon Him alone. This Man is God.” 


NATIONALITY IN ART 


English Domestic Architecture of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 
(New Edition, Revised). By Horace Freip and MICHAEL 
BunnNEY. Bell. 18s. 

Old English Porcelain. By W. B. Honey. Bell. 21s. 


The Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden. 


By Errxk WETTERGREN. 
Country Life. 21s. 


In the essay on ‘* The Renaissance Evolution in England,” 
with which they preface their illustrations of our smaller domestic 
buildings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—known 
to the laity as Queen Anne or Georgian—Messrs. Field and 
Bunney point out that it was in these that the Renaissance 
was assimilated with the English tradition, though, owing to 
its importance and scale, the Palladian building has been 
accepted generally as the sole representative of the Italian 
influence in England. Concurrently with the Palladian palaces 
there were being erected all over England buildings which, as 
our authors explain, “though they owe their architectonic 
quality to principles introduced with the Renaissance, yet 
obtained definite and distinctive character from the fact that 
these principles were added to the methods in use at the time 
without any variation in the traditional methods of construc- 
tion.” The Renaissance was grafted on to the Gothic and the 
two thenceforward grew together into that comely English style 
which is here pictured in pleasant and varied profusion. In 
a fine series of drawings and photographs, each with its descrip- 
tive note, the authors have illustrated their argument with 
examples selected from all over the country, dividing the 
buildings into three classes ; stone-built, brick-built and plaster 
fronted. These illustrations help to make the book a most 
informative study of architectural tradition in England. 

As the Georgian house assimilated foreign styles and made 
them peculiarly English, so also did Georgian porcelain. Mr. 
Honey writes mainly for the collector. He pays particular 
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attention to difficult questions of attribution, and collectors 
will find in this book all the latest information very lucidly 
set out. At last we have an authority who writes of English 
porcelain without apology ; and the charming naiveté of the 
Bow figures, the “delicious caprice” of Chelsea’s rococy vases, 
the “* English good sense” of Worcester’s useful wares, receive 
the praise that is their due. ‘*‘ Worcester of the ‘Dr. Wall 
period ’,”” Mr. Honey justly says, “‘ stands a little apart; its 
best and earliest work has something of the Bow simplicity, 
its later boasts much of the Chelsea splendour, and in all there 
is an especially English quality that endears it to the collector.” 
Mr. Honey writes with discrimination of Derby and most 
instructively of the many lesser factories whose fabrics, often 
imitating those of their rivals, are the despair of collectors. 
The plates, of which there are nearly a hundred, are excellent. 

Mr. Wettergren’s book is an enlarged and revised English 
version of the original French edition, written and published 
under the auspices of the Malmo Museum, to celebrate Sweden’s 
participation in the International Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts, Paris, 1925. The work, which is magnificently illustrated 
in half-tone and colour, covers practically the whole field of 
decorative art. As in eighteenth-century England so in twen- 
tieth-century Sweden the aris and crafts have to make acknow- 
ledgment to many sources ;_ yet the resulting work is curiously 
national. English influence is noticeable in the furniture, and 
the pottery and porcelain. The most significant furniture, 
however, is characterised by the spirited use of inlay in the Dutch 
manner, but without the Dutch vulgarity. The most striking 
pottery, on the other hand, seems to be founded on Korean 
models. Textiles mainly carry on the forma] designs of a peasant 
tradition common to Northern Europe and Russia, though in 
some the influence of Morris is evident. The metal work, book- 
binding and typography are excellent in their kind, but not 
startlingly original. The most origina] art-craft shown is that 
of engraved glass. Like our own recent experiments in the 
revival of handicrafts and the introduction of art into industry 
these Swedish efforts, highly meritorious as they are, have a 
self-conscious air that is not to be observed in the great art-craft 
developments of the eighteenth century. 


THE OLD GERMAN KINGDOM 


Feudal Germany. By James WEsTraLu THOMPSON. 
University Press. 25s. 

In his learned and lively survey of medieval Germany from 
the break-up of the Carlovingian Empire to the transference 
of the Hohenstaufen seat of power to Southern Italy, Professor 
Thompson deals especially with the period from the accession 
of Henry the Fowler, in 919, to the fall of Henry the Lion, 
in 1181, and concentrates his attention on the two major 
issues of the time, the constitutional and the colonial. What 
distinguishes the work from others in the English language 
treating of medi#val Germany is that it deals mainly with 
the kingdom and only incidentally with the empire. In the 
first part of the volume we watch the attempts of the kings of 
the Saxon and Salian (Franconian) Houses to establish absolute 
monarchy in Germany, attempts which more than once bade 
fair to give Germany precedence over England and France in 
the attainment of national unity. All hope of that was lost 
when the Hohenstaufens split the duchy of Bavaria and tore 
the duchy of Saxony to pieces, so multiplying the particularism 
which had always been the bane of the central government. 
In his second part Professor Thompson describes in detail 
the gradual conquest of the old German lands east of the Elbe, 
which, left vacant by the Teutonic migrations of the second to 
the fifth centuries, had passed into the possession of the Wends 
and other Slavonic tribes. 

The seed of the disruption that was ultimately to overwhelm 
the German monarchy was sown unwittingly in the early days 
of its establishment. Enriched by Charlemagne with great 
gifts of land, the Church during the years which saw the break-up 
of his empire was the helpless prey of the great dukes and their 
lay vassals. In Otto the Great, however, it found a powerful 
friend and benefactor, for the Saxon king saw that the Church, 
with its non-heritable abbeys and bishoprics, could be converted 
into a valuable ally of the Government. Grant upon grant 
was made to it, but as Professor Thompson points out, it was 
shrewd politico-economic sense and not piety that inspired the 
gifts. The church lands were not only a great source of revenue, 
they eventually provided the bulk of the armies upon which 
the royal power depended. In the muster roll of the year 


Cambridge 


981 three-fourths of the contingents were drawn from church 
lands, and in the Italian campaign of Otto II. 74 per cent. 





$$ 


of the forces were provided by the Church. Bishops became 
counts and were possessed of whole counties, to become the 
prince-bishops of a later day. This policy of the Saxon ki 
reached its height under Henry II. and was continued by the 
Salian House. Conrad II. assimilated the lands of the Church 
with the Crown lands, and raised simony to the dignity of a tax, 
This identification of the Church with the State was of immense 
economic value to the Crown, but was only a safe policy so 
long as the Crown held the right of advowson. The Cluny 
reform was welcomed by the Salian kings, for, obviously, the 
less the monasteries spent on riotous living the more revenue 
there would be for the Government. Unfortunately the Cluny 
reform, begun as a measure of moral and spiritual improvement, 
became in the end a movement for establishing the supremacy 
of the Church, and a weapon ready to the hand of Hildebrand 
when he came to grips with Henry IV. 

Had the absolute monarchy at which the Ottos and the 
Henrys aimed been permanently established it could not have 
developed constitutionally, for it was the object of the kings 
to govern as far as might be through an official class, rather 
than through an hereditary nobility. The trend, it would seem, 
was towards Tsarism and the erection of a machine of govern- 
ment run by Royal ministeriales, chosen from the superior 
classes of serfs—the bourgeois of a later date; and away from 
councils of peers that could have developed into a parliament 
as in Plantagenet England. The German kings, Professor 
Thompson points out, missed a great opportunity for adding 
to the crown lands when they allowed the colonisation and 
conquest of the Slavonic country east of the Elbe to be under- 
taken by others independently of the Crown. We see this 
eastward drive as a spontaneous economic movement of land- 
hungry lords and priests and peasants continuing through the 
centuries until it finally spent its force in the conquests of the 
Teutonic knights. Coincidently with the German movement 
eastward the kingdoms of Poland and Bohemia were taking 
shape. If Professor Thompson’s survey of the ethnography 
of Germany where it impinges on the frontiers of Poland, 
Bohemia and Hungary and Croatia, had been in the hands of 
the mapmakers of Versailles in 1919, it might have prevented 
some of their more blatant blunders. 

Professor Thompson’s component chapters are in many cases 
monographs complete in themselves, so that there is some 
inevitable overlapping. A little superabundance of maierial, 
however, in a work covering an almost untilled field of European 
history, can easily be forgiven. It must be added that the 
history is so profusely documented that the author half apologises 
for his notes and trusts they will not be mistaken for a parade 
of learning. The volume, moreover, is finely printed, has 


several maps, some useful chronological tables, and an admirable 
index. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Mary Cholmondeley: A Sketch from Memory. By Percy LuBBOCK. 
Cape. 3s. 6d. 

It seems characteristic of Mr. Lubbock’s careful skill that he 
strikes in his first sentence the keynote of this book: ‘ Mary 
Cholmondeley’s low grave voice, deliberating, inquiring, ironi- 
cally challenging, sounds in my ears as I look back, pen in hand, 


over the five-and-twenty years of our friendship.” What 
follows is at once a reminiscence and an evocation. He found 


himself after his friend’s death in possession of her journals 
and manuscripts, to deal with as he thought best. There was 
nothing to be published (though some extracts from the early 
journals are given in these pages), but, he decided, “‘a sketch 
of her—no biography, a rapid and informal sketch—I would 
make to the best of my ability and offer it to her memory.” 
Though Mr. Lubbock knew Mary Cholmondeley only during 
the last third or so of her life (he met her at the time of her 
first wide success as the author of Red Pottage), he justly asserts 
that it was during those years she lived most fully and happily. 
Her younger womanhood had been restricted by the duties of 
a home with “a large family and not large means” and by 
ill-health. It was, she said herself, “‘ cruelly destitute of any 
interest,” yet it was in that period that she won her later power 
to achieve and to succeed. “In all those early years, those 
enormously long years, a sort of dull smouldering fire of passion 
seemed to be gradually kindling in me, a determination which 
I can liken to nothing but a slow fire to overcome all these 
dreadful obstacles of illness and ugliness and incompetence.” 
She paid long and dearly for her popularity, but when at last 
it came to her it meant the more for that : 
She must have been pleased to find herself among people to 
whom she was not the clergyman’s daughter, not the young Miss 
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HUNDRED ACRE 
| FARM 


By G. T. GARRATT 


With Plan. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
This volume describes a year’s work and 
activities of an Eastern County farmer, 

who is also interested in local administra- 

tion. It is an attempt to give a picture of 

rural life in England in these post-War 

days, and to discuss the difficulties which 

beset the agricultural community. 


THE FIELD :— 

“Written by a farmer about his everyday work, and 
pleasant, interesting reading it makes. . There are 
many touches of quiet humour in this small book that 
| will be appreciated by anyone who takes it up.” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 

“A very readable survey.” 
DAILY HERALD :— 

“A real classic of agricultural life. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 

“One of the best books of its kind published for a long 

time. The author is a practical farmer, and sociologically 
the book is useful because of his interest in and know- 
ledge of public affairs. It is full of facts, but it also 


furnishes sidelights on farm and cottage life which are 
as valuable as the facts.” 


” 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


THE PAGANISM IN 
OUR CHRISTIANITY 


by ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Author of “ Wanderings in Roman Britain,’ etc. 

“Mr. Weigall sets to work to reconstruct the original Christianity of 
Christ. He does so by a very disingenuous treatment of the documents. 

. . His book is valuable as presenting in attractive form a mass of 
information about comparative religion which is interesting in itself, 
and is not easily accessible outside much more ponderous treatises. 
Mr. Weigall has done a service in throwing so bright a light upon it. ” 
Daily Mail ‘““A book full of knowledge, of illustration, and of mare 
of-the-way information.’”’—British Weekly “‘A stirring defence of 
Christianity while serving as an indictment of some aspects of Christian 








doctrine.”"—Yorkshire Observer (7/6 net.) 

SPIES 18/- net by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 
Author of ‘Scotland Yard,” etc. ‘‘ A comprehensive collection.””—Daily 
Mail “A book that is full of the stuff of romance.’—Daily News 


“Thrilling amazing.”’—Manchester Dispatch 
book.’”’—ristol Evening News ‘‘ A remarkable insight into the methods 
of spies.”"—Glasgow Evening Times ‘The book is admirably written 
and holds the reader interested throughout.’”—Dundee Courier 


HOW TO SUCCEED AS 


A PLAYWRIGHT 
by PHILIP BEAUFOY BARRY 


“Full of common-sense advice that should help the young dramatist 
to put his work into acceptable form.”—Daily Mirror “Mr. Barry 
gives his advice most clearly, explains his reasons, and gives excellent 
examples bearing upon the points he is discussing.’ ’—Publie Opinion 
“The book is chock full of useful matter.”—Referee ‘A book which 
the neophyte would do well to study—and the better known writers too.’ 

—Sphere ‘* Much useful information and suggestion.””—East Anglian 
Daily Times ‘Those who fancy they have some talent for the drama 
will find a good number of useful hints.”—Liverpool Post “ir. 
Barry’s helpful book. He writes illuminating chapters on the different 

we of plays likely to find readiest — 

.’—Edinburgh Evening News (4/6 net.) 

Send for New List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 


“His enthralling 
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The Station 


by ROBERT BYRON 
With 33 illustrations. 18s. net. 


tepublic of monks on which no female being, human or 
allowed to set foot. A fascinating account of a society 
throughout the world, its life, religion, 
described with penetration and insight, and an extremely entertaining 
personal record of the adventures of a party of remarkable young men. 


A visit to the Greek mountain of Athos, famous as an independent 
animal, is 
unique 
art, and architecture, all being 





The Mythology of Reparations 
by ROBERT CROZIER LONG 


6s. net. 


The author has spent eight years in Germany exclusively in the 
study of economical problems and especially of the Dawes Plan. He 


that Germany may be unable to make the mark payments. 


believes that it will succeed, in spite of the myths that the mark 
eparation annuities may be untransferable to the Ally creditors, and 





A Persian Caravan 
by A. CECIL EDWARDS 


With eight collotype illustrations by Persian Artists. 
8s. 6d. net. 
In these ingenious tales the author, 


Persian friends. 


whose acquaintance with Persia 
is long and intimate, reveals the humour, irony and finesse of his 





The Feet of the Young Men 


Some Candid Comments on the Rising Generation 
by “ THE JANITOR” 
Third impression. 8s. 6d. net. 


“Who is Janitor? He writes well. He knows his world. 
body is talking about the book....H 
informative.” —Spectator. 

Janitor writes of the Young Conservatives, Young Labour, Mr. 
Philip Guedalla, Mr. Oswald Mosley, Lady Astor, anc many others. 


Every- 
e is decidedly amusing and 





GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
83 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 




















The Origins of 


The League Covenant 


By FLORENCE WILSON 
10/6 
With an Introduction by Professor P. J. Nort Baker. 


Professor Baker writes: “Both scholars and plain 
citizens are furnished in Miss Florence Wilson’s book with 
the various documents from which the Covenant sprang.’ 








“ 


A distinguished first novel.” 
RayMoND MortiMER in The Nation. | 


THE PEACEMAKERS | 


By ALICE RITCHIE 
7/6 | 
“Not for a long time have I found so much reason for 


excitement in a first novel as in this by Miss Ritchie.” 
—Epwarp Suanks in The London Mercury. 


By GEORGE H. W. RYLANDS 
With an Introduction by 
LYTTON STRACHEY 
10/6 | 
“This is a book which I, and I hope by this time a —_ | 
many others, have read with unusual pleasure. It isa 
book which is good for one’s taste; it stimulates the love 


of words and the love of poetry.” 
—AFFABLE Hawk in The Ne 
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Cholmondeley to be seen at a hunt-ball or a charity bazaar in Shrop- 
shire, not poor Mary who was so apt to be kept away from these 
entertainments by another attack of her asthma; in London she 
was herself, mingling among friends who were her friends because 
she liked them and they liked her—whom she chose and by whom 
she was chosen. It was a real liberation for her. And she was a 
writer, a worker; she had worked hard, she knew what it meant 
to finish a difficult piece of work and put it behind her; and with 
that knowledge she came into the company of others who had 
worked, men and women whose lives had the substance of things 
done in many a field. 


Mr. Lubbock’s estimate of her work is modest and just. 
She had for all her occasional descents to melodrama a true 
power of creating character. ‘“‘ There are figures in her stories 
that have the life of their day and of all days,’ who “ move 
forward and follow you in remembrance.” Her integrity as a 
writer was complete. She wrote out of at any rate her deepest 
knowledge, and her books were, for better or worse, what she 
was herself. What that was Mr. Lubbock seeks to make clear, 
depicting her as he saw her alone, with her family, in the company 
of her friends, with Rhoda Broughton, with Henry James, 
with Howard Sturgis. Her fundamental quality was, he suggests, 
her Englishness : 

This tall grave lady, plain-faced, delicately robed, with her 
thin hands and angular movements, England had made her and 
had taken long to make her; she had a quality, native, ancestral, 
that is not to be improvised in brief time. There was nothing 
in her imported from without, nothing detachable from its roots 


in the past; she was part of a continuity that stretched out of 
sight behind her. 


He has achieved a really attractive portrait ; 


informal or not, 
it is peculiarly satisfying. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Comment on the Commentaries: A Criticism of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. By Jeremy BENTHAM, 
With an Introduction and Notes by CuarLes WARREN EVERETT. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 

In the introduction to the Fragment on Government Bentham wrote 
that it was “ the first, if not the only part of a work, the principal and 
remaining part of which may possibly see the light some time or 
other, under some such title as that of 4 Comment on the Comment- 
aries.”’ It is reasonable to suppose that he referred to the manuscript 
published here for the first time, which has on its title page A Com- 
ment on the Comms, Ina long essay, of more than 250 pages, Bentham 
attacked Sir William Blackstone’s theory and analysis of English 
law as set forth in the Commentaries. Obviously, it is a valuable 
addition to the published legal works of Bentham, though it would 
be impossible to attempt an estimate of its importance without going 
into the whole question of his contribution to legal theory. The 
introduction by Mr. C. W. Everett, who is responsible for the publi- 
cation of the manuscript, gives an outline of Bentham’s attitude 
towards the Commentaries, and the circumstances of his attempting 


the essay. It is precisely written and contains some fresh biographical 
matter. 


The Magic Mountain. By Tuomas Mann. Scecker. 7s. 6d. 


Herr Thomas Mann’s immensely long novel, in the English trans- 
lation by Mr. H. T. Lowe-Porter, was reviewed in these columns soon 
after the appearance of the two-volume edition last year. The 
anniversary of that publication has been made by Mr. Secker the 
occasion for a re-issue of The Magic Mountain in a single volume of 
900 pages. It is printed in clear type on thin opaque paper—excellent 
value for the money. The publisher states that 100,000 copies have 
been sold of the one-volume German edition. 


International Trade. By F. W. Taussic. Macmillan. 15s. 


Readers who are not professional economists may easily be deterred 
from pursuing Professor Taussig’s study to the end by the exceeding 
dry abstractness of its earlier chapters. For he begins with a formal, 
and unduly prolonged, re-statement of the classical theory of inter- 
national trade, and in this he out-Ricardoes Ricardo in the remoteness 
of his treatment from the actual facts of the world’s commerce. But 
later he comes down to concrete realities with a really penetrating 
analysis of the course of trade in recent years among certain of the 
leading countries engaged in international commerce. Only then 
does the purpose of the detailed opening study really appear. 
Professor Taussig has tried, first to re-state the classical theory in 
such a way as to clear up its ambiguities, and then to submit it to a 
very necessary process of verification from the available figures of 
actual international transactions. The result, on the whole, is to 
confirm the general soundness of the classical theory, and at the 
same time to bring out emphatically certain points which are often 
slurred over by its experiments. ‘Thus, while upholding the doctrine 
of “comparative costs,” Professor Taussig makes it clear that, when 
the costs are such as to make exchange possible at all, the country 


i 


likely to gain most from the exchange is that where wages are highest, 
For the “ barter terms of trade’ do not, in the normal case, define 
an actual ratio of exchange, but only limits either way to the pricg 
at which countries can trade ; and the actual prices within these limits 
at which they do trade depend on their relative standards of life, 
This is a valuable point, convincing in its force against those who 
believe that the way to increase a nation’s prosperity in internationg} 
commerce is to lower the life-standard of her own people. In thi 
connection, it is highly interesting to find Professor Taussig attribyt. 
ing the check to the rise of wages in Great Britain after 1900 not, ag 
some do, to the fact that British manufactures were becoming tog 
dear for the foreigner to buy, but to the opposite fact of their relative 
cheapness. The terms of trade were altering to our disadvantage, 
we were giving more exports for a quantum of imports—and accord. 
ingly we were able to consume less at home. There is much more thap 
this in Professor Taussig’s book ; but these points will serve to show 
its quality, and perhaps to tempt on some readers who might other. 
wise give up in the seemingly arid desert of the opening chapters; 


Twopence Coloured. By Parrick Hamitron. Constable. 7s. 6d, 


Mr. Hamilton is obviously a popular writer, or he would not haye 
dared to write a novel 374 pages in length. Twopence Coloured ig 
about a hundred pages too long, for it combines a rather ordinary 
plot with a comic effusiveness which is sometimes unbearable. It 
is the story of a girl who goes on the stage, tours in second-rate 
companies, becomes a “ star,” and then gives up acting for the sake of 
marriage. The girl and her lovers are not real people, but the back. 
ground is usually convincing, and for long periods in the story the chief 
characters are forgotten entirely. As a discursive and romantic 
picture of stage life, Twopence Coloured has its merits; but Mr, 
Hamilton would write a great deal better if he did not depend for his 
humour so much on a reckless use of capital Jetters—which he may 
have learnt from reading Kipps. 


How a Play is Produced. By 
JoserH CAPEK. 
Bles. 6s. 

Dr. Capek has two distinct manners, one of which he uses for 
creating Utopias and the other for light social commentaries. How 
a Play is Produced is in the second manner, and it gives a vivid 
and biting account of all that happens to a play from the time that 
it is accepted, through rehearsals and revisions, to the first night 
and the obituary notices in the Press. Dr. Capek knows what he 
is writing about, and his exaggerations are amusing while they are 
never too far from the truth. Here is the theatre from the point 
of view of the dramatist—a small man sitting in an empty waste of 
stalls, who day after day is bewildered by angry managers and 
temperamental actors, as he sees his play rent to pieces by one 
person and another and cynically stripped of the illusion which cost 
him so much in the writing. By the time that it is played before 
an audience he does not care whether it is good or bad; yet he is 
horribly excited, and when the actors mistake their cues he wants 
to scream to the audience that it is really not his fault at all, 
Perhaps the best chapter in the book is that which describes the 
verdict of the critics, from whom he learns that his play is good 
and bad, excellently and abominably acted, a failure, a success, 
There are brief sketches of everyone who takes part behind the 
scenes, from the prompter and the stage-manager to the technical 
staff. But Dr. Capek might have written a little more about the 
audience. 


KareL Capek. Illustrated by 
Translated by P. Beaumonr Wapswonrtn, 


Charlotte Lowenskéld. By Serma Lacertér. Translated by Vetma 
Swanston Howarp. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 


The publishers announce this as a tale of modern Sweden, but the 
description is misleading, the incidents of the story taking place 
actually in the ’twenties and ’thirties of last century. Again, they 
seem anxious to recommend it for its “ glittering background of gay 
social life,’ while in fact the action passes mainly in a small village 
where Charlotte lives with the dean and his wife. She is engaged to 
the dean’s curate, Karl Arthur, a young aristocrat whose religious 
fanaticism is not free from priggishness. He rejects her on account 
of her supposed worldly aspirations, and betroths himself to a gipsy 
girl. Charlotte thereupon accepts the proposal of a wealthy irone 
master, and consequently is involved in village scandal. But the 
whole tone of the book makes a happy ending inevitable. Charlotte, 
the ironmaster, and the Baroness Ekenstedt (Karl Arthur’s mother) 
are all attractive and living figures, and the characterisation through- 
out is good enough to save a not very well constructed story. 


The Gangs of New York. By Herserr Asspury. Knopf. 18s. 


Mr. Asbury’s book throws no light at all upon criminal conditions 
in New York to-day, but is a purely historical account of the great 
gangs which formerly terrorised the city and at times menaced its 
existence. It covers about a hundred years, until shortly before the 
War, when the true gangster, according to Mr. Asbury, “ passed from 
the metropolitan scene.”” Within these limits the American author's 
‘informal history of the underworld” gives a vivid and startling 
picture. He has gathered his material from more than two hundred 
books and pamphlets, from newspaper and magazine files, police and 
court records, and personal interviews with criminals and police officials. 
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The Book quoted and warmly commended 
in the House of Commons debate on Housing 
and Slum Clearance. 


a oe 


“THE SILENT 
REVOLUTION” 


By 
HAROLD BELLMAN 


with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


a? 


Reviews the Housing Problem and 
deals trenchantly with the menace 
of slumdom. 


“This little book, which is re- 
markably well written, should be 
read by every social worker.” 


Feap 8vo. 2s. net. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD 
LONDON 





qn 


THE INVISIBLE WEB 
y H. ASHTON-WOLFE 


(Author of “ Warped in the Making,” “ The Underworld,” etc.) 


These true stories of crime and passion will make the most 
inventive writer of thrillers look to his laurels. “ The Invisible 
Web” is that web which stretches over Europe and enmeshes all 
evil-doers. Dr. Locard, the Chief of the Lyons Police Laboratories, 
has consented to the publication of these weird and thrilling cases 
which Ashton-Wolfe narrates in his usual vivid and gripping style. 
The book is so enthralling that it is impossible to lay it down when 
once started. All the stories are true, and the illustrations have 
been taken from the official records. (Now ready.) 


18s. net. 


= Sranget = 
{han 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated. 


ANNIE OAKLEY—Woman at Arms 
(12/6 net) by COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
THE COURT OF CHRISTIAN VII. OF DENMARK 
(18/- net) Edited by E. STEEN. By P. NORS 

LATEST NEW NOVELS (7/6 net) 

The Dago by JERMYN MARCH 
Twice Tried by WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Cash almighty by BRIAN MACNAMARA 
The Fig Tree (4th Ed.) by PAMELA FRANKAU 
Bohemian Glass (8th Ed.) by MARGERY LAWRENCE 

The Television Girl by G. de S. WENTWORTH-JAMES 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 





























MONETARY POLICY 
1914—1928 
By D. M. MASON, 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SOUND CURRENCY ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


An exceedingly interesting survey of the principal 
financial events which have taken place in this country 
and abroad since the beginning of the Great War in 
1914. Well documented and lucid. 





INDIAN STATES AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA 


By K. M. PANIKKAR. With an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Otivier, K.C.M.G., ete. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


*“We have nothing but praise to offer to the book, 
which is essential for every student of India of the present 
day.""—Near East and India. 

“Admirable in its impartiality and accuracy.”—LorpD 
Meston in the Sunday Times. 





MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


On smoking 
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Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.34 
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The result is an informative and gaily written resurrection of the 
gang warriors, pickpockets, tong leaders, murderers, politicians, 
gamblers, prostitutes, dive-keepers and reformers of the period— 
a vicious but certainly colourful crew. Mr. Asbury insists that, hopeful 
reporters notwithstanding, ‘‘ there are now no gangs in New York.” 
Improved social, economic and educational conditions, he says, have 
lessened the number of recruits, and the organised gangs have been 
clubbed out of existence by the police, always ready for repressive 
campaigns when their political masters are willing. He laments 
that the operations of the modern New York gunmen, organised only 
in temporary small groups, “‘ lack the spectacularity of the deeds of 
the old timers.” Mr. Asbury may be right, though their exploits 
look spectacular enough from this side of the Atlantic. He concedes 
that they are probably ‘‘more dangerous, in proportion to numbers, 
than the redoubtable thugs who once terrorised the Bowery, Hell’s 
Kitchen, and the ancient Five Points, for a majority are drug addicts, 
and they are very peevish and quick on the trigger.” At any rate, 
with the example of what can be done in Chicago, there seems no 
reason why their historian should despair of a revival of the New York 
gangsters’ golden age. 


Science for You. By J. G. Crowrner. Routledge. 5s. 

One of the chief obstacles between scientists and the public is the 
jargon in which the average scientific book is written. It has become 
almost a point of honour with the scientist to write badly so that no 
one but a fellow-scientist will be able to understand him. ‘Two 
things result from this: first, that the scientist is suspicious of the lay 
public because it cannot understand ; and, secondly, that the public 
itself is either credulous of everything written by scientists (which 
is unfortunately the case to-day), or else it rejects these writings like 
any other mumbo-jumbo. Mr. Crowther has a very strong case when 
he pleads for direct intelligible writing on scientific subjects. His 
book is an example of clear exposition, and he is a good enough 
journalist to make his subjects interesting, whether he is writing 
about things as remote as tropical cyclones and new theories about the 
stars or as immediate as the conditions of working in coal-mines. 
The chapters on “‘ The Health of Miners” and “‘ Research on Coalmine 
Explosions ’’ are excellent, and Mr. Crowther does not avoid plain 
speaking. He (very rightly) gives this as one of the chief reasons for 
inefficiency in the coal-mining industry : 

It does not evolve many scientific experts because colliery 
managers and officials are usually chosen for their ability to wheedle, 
bully, or otherwise manage the men. Capacity to do this is their 
chief qualification, scientific knowledge of their job comes second. 
Most of these chapters are expository and not connected with 

industrial problems. They form an interesting collection, and there 
should be a public glad to read them. 


Songs and Lyrics from the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, with 
contemporary musical settings. Edited by E. H. FEtiowes. 
Etchells and Macdonald. 42s. 

The words ‘“‘ with contemporary musical settings’? are a little 
misleading. ‘There are only six musical settings, though these serve 
well enough to illustrate the music of the period—an excellent period 
in English music. It is true that none of the lutanist school of song- 
writers are represented ; Dr. Fellowes tells us that very few of the 
songs of the dramatists were set to music by the great song-writers, 
Morley, Dowland, etc. In the case of Shakespeare only one is known, 
“It was a Lover and his Lass.”’ The writing of songs was understood 
in the seventeenth century as it has seldom been since. The six 
examples given here adorn the words they accompany. The publishers 
were well-inspired when they decided to gather the songs and lyrics 
of Beaumont and Fletcher in this fashion. The plays are so crude, 
so full of longueurs and ineptitudes, that they are seldom read, and 
even seldomer acted. But the lyrics deserve fuller recognition than 
they are likely to receive while they are hidden in a welter of emotional 
improbabilities. Such a song as “’Tis Late and Cold,” or ‘* Away, 
Delights, go Seek some Other Dwelling,” will rank with any in the 
English language. 


Those Ancient Lands. By Louis Gotpinc. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Golding has plenty to say about Palestine and the Near East 
but he spoils it by trying to say too much at once. Ideas crowd on 
him and are not always made to wait their turn. He overpacks 
his writing and affects an impossible allusiveness. Here, for instance, 
is the way he tells us that the English cathedral at Jerusalem and 
Christian Arab children playing cricket nearby reminded him of 
England: ‘The architecture of close and chapel is so sublimely 
unaffected by Roman or Romanesque or Arab, so pleasantly and 
yet so epically unaware of just what light and air there are in Palestine, 
and what responses they must impose in style and material upon 
any minds else, and the curates in the cloisters are so completely 
curates, and do so properly supervise the bowling and the batting 
of the small boys at the nets, that where can we be, but in England, 
unless all the five continents are England and England was Ur of 
the Chaldees and Thebes of the Boeotians no less than Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh in Worcestershire ?’? What are we to say of such a 
sentence ? At one moment Mr. Golding confesses shame because 
he, a Jew, cannot understand Hebrew ; at another, he seems to be 
boasting of his contacts with Western culture. Yet his book has 


—— 


much to recommend it. For the glimpses which it gives of th 
colonisation of Palestine, it should not be missed by anyone interesteg 
in the subject. 


Black Sparta: Greek Stories. By Naomi Mircuison. Cape. 7s, 64, 
It should be clear by this time that Mrs. Mitchison is not only g 
writer of real merit, but one whose method in the historical Novel 
is all her own. One might almost say that she takes her backgroung 
—in this case the Grecian civilisation of the climactic years 500-379 
B.C.—for granted. Famous figures appear and reappear in her page 
(we meet here, among others, Socrates, Plato, Pindar and Aspasia), 
and great battles and other incidents are referred to, though they rarely 
dominate the stories. The author is at her best in dealing with 
individual relations between man and man, or man and womap, 
The thirteen stories are Greek quite as much in mood as in matter. 
that is why we never feel that their characters, for all their moden 
colloquialisms, are Englishmen taking part in costume pieces. Certainly 
Mrs. Mitchison is not uniformly successful, but no one who reads 
**The Lamb Misused,” “‘ The Highbrow,” ‘The Epiphany of Poieéssq” 
and, perhaps best of all, the title-story, will be likely to leave any of th 
others unread. There is in these pages a spontaneity and clarity 
of thought and expression which are genuinely beautiful. The inter. 
spersed poems add nothing to the tales, but are worth reading, 


Tramps of a Scamp. By Epwarp Micuaet in collaboration with 
J.B. Boorn. Illustrated. Werner Laurie. 21s. 

Let none think to find in these pages escapades of true scampishneg 
—Mr. Michael is an honest man. His nearest approach to the roguery 
his title hints at seems to have been in his early association with th 
down-at-heel ‘King of Patagonia,” in his solitary and not very exciting 
gun-running expedition, or perhaps in his adventures in Californig 
and Texas when they were “as yet unspoiled by the snobbery 
and vulgarity of the effete East.’ The greater number of his day; 
have been spent in the eminently respectable profession of busines 
manager to operatic and stage stars (notably Mrs. Langtry). “For 
the most part,” he says, “‘ the actual business or commercial side of 
management is a well-established and perfectly understood routine 
which any intelligent office-boy could follow out; there is no easier 
business than the management of an established attraction.” Never. 
theless he has been brought into contact with many well-known mea 
and women in the theatrical, journalistic, and sporting worlds, and 
he has stories to tell of most of them. The stories are more typical 
than personal, with the exception of those about Mrs. Langtry. The 
book as a whole is quite amusing. It is not uninteresting to note that 


FOR MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATISM. 


A GUARANTEED REMEDY. 














Rheumatism attacks different people in different 
parts of the body. Muscular rheumatism is a common 
form, caused by deposits of needle-pointed uric acid 
crystals in the fibres of the muscles, and most fre- 
quently felt in the shoulders and loins. In the latter 
locality it is called lumbago. Although uric acid 
in its crystalline state is extremely insoluble, it 
cannot resist the solvent action of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
which reduce all pain-inflicting deposits to a harmless 
soluble state and wash them out of your system 
through the kidneys, restoring comfort and flexibility 
to your muscles. 

In Bishop’s Varalettes the makers do not offer a 
“quack” nostrum for which miraculous powers to 
cure all complaints are claimed, but a remedy specially 
devised for relieving rheumatic maladies, a remedy 
with a rational basis and of proven merit. 

So confident are we of the efficacy of the Varalette 
treatment—based as it is on 30 years of success—that 
we will refund in full the 7/- paid for a 30 days’ 
course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has 
been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. Just 
return to us the wrapper with your statement and we 
will refund the money. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 3/- 
and 7/- per bottle, or direct, post free, from the 
makers, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 48 Spelman Street, 
London, E.1. 
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Votaries of good living praise 
DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 
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Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
20 for 2/- 


25 for 1]10 
25 for 2- 
De Reszke Virginia: 20 for 1}- 


American - 
American De Luxe - Egyptian Blend - 


De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1/- 





J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wu. 
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BOOKS AS GUESTS 


Some Books only come as guests; they pass on 
and their places are filled. The real Books 
return and abide; to borrow them is absurd, to 
own them is to add a friend. Buy the right 
Books. Send for Catalogues 


J.&E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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OF COURSE? 














Life, Fire, Accident. 


























WE NEED EVERY DA £150 TO 
AND TRAINING SHIP. 


Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
| Will YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 more? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa’”’ Training Ship. 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
| H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascell 
FIELD-MARSHAL R.R.H. THE DUKE OF CON NAU GHT 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WAL ES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy cg gg — DARYNGTON, 
Chairman i Arethusa”’ Committee: 
Ww 


SON_F. DEVITT, Esq. 








Patrons: ‘a =En, 
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MAINTAIN OUR HOMES 





ORDER EARLY AT YOUR LIBRARY 





TRESPASS 


JUST OUT 7s. 6d. net A NEW NOVEL 


By MRS. HARROD (Frances Forbes-Robertson) 


etc. 


Author of “ The Triumphant Rider,” “ Lovers,” 


E. COLBURN MAYNE in Daily News on “ Lovers."—". . . 
the stamp of greatness.” Sphere on “ The Triumphant Rider.”— 
“A most brilliant work.” Times.—“... Remarkable. .. .” 
Fortnightly Review.— Arresting and original.” 





JARROLDS Publishers (LONDON) LTD 34 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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The romance 
of plant-breeding 


THE HARVEST 
OF THE YEARS 


By LUTHER BURBANK 


IN 






with 
WILBUR HALL 
Outlook: ‘“‘The book is excellent. Burbank 


acquired from the study of plants a pleasing and 
generous, if not profound, philosophy of life. . ' 
He had an almost uncanny knack for plant- 
breeding, and by the time of his death the world 
was richer by a whole host of new species.” 


Illustrated. 18/- net 
10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 
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Seeretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
When responding please mention “‘ The New Statesman.” 




















ISN’T THE COUNTRY 
LOOKING GLORIOUS NOW? 


Thousands of poor children will see it for two 
weeks out of the fifty-two if you and others will 
send £1 (cost per child) to Lady Carson, Room §, 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS’ FUND, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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Tennis has its Social as well 
as its Sports side, and that 
is why most men have their 
Flannels cleaned in the 


“Achille Serre Way.” It 
makes them look like new 
at a cost of 1/9 per pair 
(with a “quick Return’’). 
Write for a copy of “Sartorial 
Sensibility”»—sent post free. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9. 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
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The 20 h.p. Sunbeam Coach-built 
Saloon is a car of extraordinary effi- 
ciency—of extreme comfort—capable 
of very high speed, but with safety 
always assured by the smoothly 
operating four-wheel brakes. It is a 
car you should personally examine and 


20 h.p. try under road conditions. 
° Its special features of design, quality 
Coach-built of the construction, and its refined lines, 
Saloon have established a superiority and 
distinction possessed by the Sunbeam 
£895 alone. But with all this wealth of 





craftsmanship and care in every detail, 
Sunbeam prices remain extremely 
moderate. 
A trial run can be arranged at any 
time by appointment, without expense 
or obligation to you. 
Six Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
Five-Seater Cars from £550. 
Chassis prices from £425. 
Dunlop Tyres standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., 
LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms and Export Dept. : 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms :: 106 Deansgate. 


SUNBEAM 











Wi 
agua 


Every facility for inspection and 
trial of a varied range of Sunbeams, 
and an unequalled Service before 
and after purchase. Highest allow- 
ance in Part Exchange, generous 
Deterred Terms, and efficient After- 
Sale Service for every motorist. 


We Lig 
tw 


40-50 PARK LANE WU. Grosveror33n 
Museum 2099 2OV/9 EUSTON RD. 
2304 LANCASTER ROAD Park 99/2 


MART GARAGE LYTD- 


CAR 
BALDERTON ST. OXFORD ST. Wi. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 


TT GORDON WAINEY & @ [° BROOK ST. WL 
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Mr. Michael, who felt compelled to call upon Mr. Booth to correy 
his ‘‘ eccentricity of grammar,” has served upon the editorial boards 
of a number of newspapers, including the Weekly Dispatch. Pr. 
sumably the publisher is responsible for the price, which in the cay 


of a book quite unattractively produced and of no permanent value jy 
nonsensical. 


The Art of Pen Drawing. By G. M. Etuwoop. Batsford. 19s, 

By means of the photo-zinc process which made possible th 
direct reproduction of his work and widened his scope as an ij}. 
trator, the line draughtsman was led for a time to think of the camer 
as his special friend. But it has become his rival and has almog 
ousted him from newspapers. For magazines photographic-looking 
wash drawings are demanded by editors. But there is a LTOWing 
field for line work in advertising. and it is mainly the standards g 
that branch of commercial art that underlie this book. The illustrg, 
tions make a special feature, and, with the comments of the text, 
they form a survey of the characteristics and methods of line drawing 
from the early masters to the moderns. Others besides specialists 
will find them of interest. 


About Motoring 
PETROL GAUGES 


MMEDIATELY after the war car owners developed a 

| wild craze for instrument boards crowded with gadgets 
of every conceivable kind. This was a_ species of 
infection from the Air Force, as the facia boards of large bombing 
aeroplanes had carried—perhaps compulsorily—sufficient dials 
and indicators to absorb the attention of several men. Most ex. 
pilots bought motorcars with their service gratuities, and 
amused themselves by adding innumerable gauges. The craze 
spread to the ordinary public, and affected manufacturers ; in 
fact, the provision of a more complicated equipment became a 
valuable talking-point in the sale of cars. Reaction was not 
long in coming. The multiplication of dials was a waste of 
money, as very few of them served any useful purpose ; anda 
formidable array of indicators naturally terrified owners whose 
mechanical knowledge was nil. So the typical sensible car of 
to-day limits its switches and dials to a small instrument board 
at the centre of the dash, the sides being allotted to small 
lockers, which are very useful for gloves, maps, cigarettes, and 
other petty impedimenta. Two of these post-war instruments, 
nevertheless, deserve to survive. One of them is the distant- 
reading thermometer, which informs the driver if the tempera- 
ture of his engine threatens to rise to a dangerous pitch ; and 
the other is the petrol gauge. 

* * * 

A driver always kicks himself when he runs out of petrol, but 
the blunder is easily made, excluding those rare occasions when 
a bad leak develops. Three years ago, when almost every cat 
was sold with a hideous petrol tin, painted in garish colours 
and bolted to the step, this common blunder entailed little 
inconvenience. The sufferer usually had two gallons of fuel on 
his running-board ; if his cwn spare tin was empty he had only 
to flag the next car which came along. Later, the esthetic sense 
asserted itself. It was obviously silly to pay several hundred 
pounds for really beautiful coachwork, and to disfigure it by 
fastening an ugly vermilion rectangle in a prominent position. 
So the spare can was abolished ; and the three-way petrol tap 
was instituted to provide a substitute security. These three-way 
taps are still the cheapest expedient for adding to a car unpro- 
vided with any check on the carelessness of its owner. They 
normally draw petrol through a standpipe which projects ver- 
tically upwards into the fuel tank for a couple of inches or so. 
When the fuel level falls below the mouth of this pipe, the 
handle of the tap is turned into a fresh position, and fuel is 
drawn from the base of the tank. The reserve fuel, trapped 
between the two orifices, is calculated to run the car twenty 
miles or so, within which distance a filling station is sure to be 
reached—at any rate, in the British Isles. Incredible to relate, 
motorists are so foolish that they forget the relative positions 
of the handle, or forget to turn the handle to the standpipe 
position after filling up. So there has always been a demand for 
a dashboard petrol gauge ; and this demand has long been un- 
satisfied, because tank shapes and sizes and dashboard angles 
and feed systems vary so enormously. 

* * * 

Within the last year H. M. Hobson, Ltd., of 47, Acton Vale, 
W. 3, have come to the rescue with a cheap, simple and depend- 
able petrol gauge, adaptable to practically every type of car. 








Its action is extremely simple. The dashboard displays a short 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOVIS LTD. 


RECORD PROFITS. 


The General Meeting of the Company was held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on Thursday last. 

The Chairman, Mr. A. H. Dence, paid a tribute to the late Managing 

Director, Mr. Thomas Cliffe Fitton, founder of ‘the business, and 
announced that the Directors had elected Mr. J. F. Morton, who was 
Assistant Managing Director for seven years, and had completed 
thirty-nine years’ service in the business, to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Cecil Gordon Wood was elected to the Board. The Chairman said 
fin part) : 
’ You will see that we have made additions to our Freehold and Lease- 
hold properties, amounting in all to £20,148, ‘This sum is made up by 
the cost of the completion of the buildings at Nottingham and Leigh- 
on-Sea, and the purchase of a freehold site at Bristol. Book Debts are 
some {17,000 more than the previous year. The stocks in hand are 
jess, but to a great extent this is accounted for by price ruling being 
lower. You will observe that with the allocation which we wish you to 
approve to-day our Reserve Account will amount to £265,000. The 
balance available from our Profit and Loss Account, 1 am pleased to 
say, constitutes a record, as it shows a substantial increase over any 
previous period. During the year we have made one important 
addition to our business. I refer to the acquisition of the important 
firm of Messrs. Humphries and Bobbett of Bristol. For many years 
we have felt the need of a mill in the west of England and were 
fortunate in receiving the offer of the mill business and goodwill of 
this well-known and old-established firm. Our Investment is shown 
as £66,843, which includes the business and the necessary capital for 
rmning same. It is the policy of the firm not only to supply the 
baker with Hovis flour, but also to supply him with white flour and 
with anything else he may require in his business. Distribution is 
also a very important part of the bakers’ business, and we undertake 
to provide barrows, vans, carts or motors, and are prepared to build 
any class of body. 

Your Directors have tor some time given earnest thought te making 
further provision in the way of benefits to all classes of workpeople 
employed by them, and trust in a short time to introduce schemes 
having this end in view. We propose that after a sum has been set 
aside sufficient to maintain and pay our Dividends and Debenture 
Interest, that a Bonus Fund be formed, to be distributed by the 
Directors to such members of the staff and employees as they shall 
decide. We propose to set aside a further {5,000 this year for the 
Benevolent Fund. 

In consideration of a new long term lease of the ground at the corner 
of Vauxhall Bridge we have agreed with the Crown Authorities to pull 
down our present old villas and erect a new block of buildings as Head 
Offices more worthy of the site we occupy and business we represent. 
Aresolution to pay a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on 
the Ordinary Shares for the half year ending March 31st, 1928, and a 
bonus of 5 per cent. was passed unanimously. Mr. A. H. Dence, Chair- 
man, was unanimously re-elected. 





LECTURES 





UEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, London, W. 1. 
Sole Lessees: Messrs, Chappell & Co. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS. 7 p.m. 


June 24, July 1, 8, 15. 
ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 
AN EMPIRE OF FORCE 


A FEDERATION OF FREE PEOPLES. 


The Crumbling of Empires of Force. 


Foundations of a Federation 
of Free Peoples. 


A Vision of the Future. 
Admission Free. Tickets 7s.6d., 5s. numbered. 


2s.6d., 1s., 6d. from 
Box Office. 





ATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF 
PUBLIC MEETING, Central Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
THURSDAY, 5th JULY, at 8.0 p.m., on 
THE KELLOGG PROPOSALS FOR RENUNCIATION OF WAR. 
Speakers: The Rt. Hon, J. R. Crynes, M.P., Maj. J. W. Hixts, M.P., 
the Rt. Hon, Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, Bt,, Mr. WickHAM STEED, Mr, FRANCIS E, 
POWELL (President, American Chamber of Commerce in London), 
LorD PAarmoor, K.C.V.O., in the Chair, 
Admission free, Tickets for reserved seats 1s. Apply for tickets and for particulars 
of the Anglo-American Congress, July 6th and 7th, to RENNIE SMITH, N.C.P.W., 
39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. ° 


WAR, 





HY PROBLEM CHILD.—A Course of Five Lectures, by Dr. 
IRA S, WILE, of New York, Monday, July 2nd, to July 6th, 8 p.m., at 
Tavistock Square Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. Dr. Wile will conduct 

a Demonstration Clinic, 5.30 p.m. Fee 1 gun,—Particulars and tickets IN ADVANCE 
from Hon, LECTURE SECRETARY, . 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


N HOTEL WITH HOME COMFORTS, 
Beautiful situation, overlooking Regent’s Park; the quiet of the country 
within reach of the centre of London; refurnished and redecorated through- 

out; easy chairs, gas fires and electric light in all bedrooms; bathroom with com- 
bined spray, needle and showers; liberal cuisine, personally supervised ; terms 
moderate and inclusive from 2$ gns.; inspection invited.—FRAYLE HOTEL, St. 
George’s Terrace, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1, 





a few minutes from Chalk Farm 
Telephone : Primrose 4076, 


Station, Hampstead Tube. 

REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 

Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 


Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view, Garden, 
tennis lawn, Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 














OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’ Boarding House, 
Durley Road, Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in 


bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K, M. ELLIs, 





ASTBOURNE.—z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request.—Mrs, P, H, 
ROGERs, Tel, 866, 


OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments ; ideal situation ; 
oe near; indoor sanitation; terms 2$ gus.—GRIFFIN, Ladymeade, 
angford, 


OURNEMOUTH. —“ Winchmore,’’ Knyveton Road. Board 


Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gus., 


(Cookery Diploma.) 











summer from 3 gns. Tel, 3130, Miss GAMBLE, 
OURNEMOUTH (Boscombe).—Cranborne House, 12 Knole 
Rood; near gardens, sea and trams, Board-Residence or Apartments, 





NVERAVON, MUDEFORD, CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 
7 Guest-Home and Centre for Spiritual Healing, overlooking Christchurch Harbour 
and near New Forest. Large garden, sun verandah, south rooms, Gas- 
fires in guest-rooms, Boating, fishing, golf, sea-bathing and sun-bathing. Terms 


from 44 guineas.— Write to The Housemother, 





ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rcoms, Indoor Sanitation. 
Terms very moderate,—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon, 


ONCARNEAU, BRITIANY.—Hotel Beaurivage, the most 
picturesque place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis, Excellent cuisine, 
Modern comfort. 

MERICAN UNIVERSITY 
4 Rue de Chevreuse VI, 
all nations, 








WOMEN’S CLUB, 
In Latin Quarter. Open to University women of 
Rates, from 40 francs a day for room, breakfast and dinner, 


PARIS 





E ZOUTE, near Ostend.—Excellent and moderate Board-residence 
in pretty, comfortable villa; best cuisine; mear golf, tennis and sea,— 
PELEMAN, Villa Duindistel, Le Zoute, Belgium, 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
LEWBURY, BERKS.—On the fringe of the Downs. Charming 


old Cottage, with oak beams ; 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, etc. ; garage ; 
old world gardens; {£900 or offer.—BUCKLAND AND SONS, 154 Friar Street, 
Reading. 











TALY.—{420 p.a. inclusive. Independent share (three rooms) 
of (retired) English doctor’s house. No household worries, Good cooking, 

Central heating. Medical attendance, Excellent all-year climate. i 
views and country. Sea-bathing, Easy reach of Florence, Good library, Suit quiet 
couple, writers or artists.—Box 406, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EST HAMPSTEAD.—To Let from July, well-furnished, self- 
contained Flat (entrance floor); one large reception room, one bedroom, 
kitchen, use of bath; "phone; 3 guineas a week.—Box 412, THE NEw 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

. ; XO LET, old-fashioned House, comfortably furnished. 3 sitting, 3 
bedrooms (4 beds), kitchen, bath, indoor sanitation ; unspoilt village, pleasant 
country ; 10 miles Cambridge, 5 Saffron Walden; July, 2 guineas; August, 

3 guineas.—Miss CumMMING, 4 Devana Terrace, Cambridge. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 

nisbed Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets, Gas fires and rings in all private 


tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4048. 


NFURNISHED ROOMS in quiet road in Hampstead (Belsize 
Park), available shortly, ,12s, 6d.—20s. Resident Cook-Housekceper.—15 
Heathcote Street, W.C. 

EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, I0 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















if IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
iH you cannot do without the 

ii ‘TRUST HOUSE’ 
if 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Shori’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, ’Phone 8844 Gerrard 


HOTEL LIST 
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tube, calibrated both in litres and gallons, and containing a 
column of red liquid. Behind the dash lies the other arm of this 
tube, which is really U-shaped. The hidden arm of the ** U” is 
coupled by an air pipe to a unit in the tank, within which the 
far end of this air pipe is open to the fuel. As fuel is poured into 
the tank, the petrol attempts to enter the air pipe, but is unable 
to do so, because there is no escape for the trapped air. Never- 
theless, the rising petrol presses on the trapped air, which in 
turn presses on the red liquid in the dashboard indicator ; and 
this red liquid rises in the marked tube. There is nothing what- 
ever to go wrong, and provided the device has been properly 
calibrated to suit the tank, an accurate record of the tank con- 
tents can always be read off on the dash. As the indicator is 
permanently in front of the driver’s nose, the stupidest motorist 
is well protected against an empty tank. 

X* * * 

Actually, the merit of the instrument is chiefly identified in 
quite another region. When a car stops at a filling station, and 
an order is given for a number of gallons, it is the simplest thing 
in the world for the pump operator to charge for more gallons 
than he is actually delivering. This trick is not very often 
played in Great Britain, but it is common enough on the Con- 
tinent. The only safeguard against mistakes and deceptions on 
the part of petrol pump operators is to stand beside them, and 
watch their pumps carefully, unless the car possesses a depend- 
able gauge. Petrol pumps differ very greatly in design, and 
some of them are not particularly intelligible to simple persons, 
whilst some of them are not remarkably accurate. Ownership 
of a good petrol gauge provides an absolute safeguard. Fur- 
thermore, the readings of this K.S. “ telegage,” as it is called, 
can be collated with the speedometer, and so provide accurate 
information as to the number of miles per gallon registered by 
the car. ‘This information may, on occasions, be of purely 
academic interest ; but it can on occasions be distinctly useful, 
and assist the owner to discover a rubbing brake or other cause 
of lost power. On the whole, this new instrument is a real 
asset to a motorist, and a genuine convenience. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


URING the past fortnight I have visited three or four 
European financial centres, and although there was a 


sharp fall in prices in Brussels, which exercised a depres- 
sing effect upon Paris, I return much reassured as to the sound- 
ness of the investment position in Germany, France and Belgium. 
My impressions as to the course of Rentes in France, recorded 
in THE NEw StTaTesMAN of June 9th, have proved to be singularly 
correct, as stabilisation has been definitely announced, and 
Rentes have followed the exact course predicted. I know of 
one investment institution which, acting upon my notes, bought 
a large parcel of the 4 per cent. Rentes of 1917 recommended 
at 77, and actually obtainable at a fraction below that figure, 
and sold the same parcel on Monday last at 84}. My Paris 
friends tell me that the recent 5 per cent. Loan which was issued 
at 92 is well worth buying at its present price of 933, as it gives 
a higher yield than any of the other French loans and, when it 
comes to be officially quoted, which will be soon, it should be 
good for a few points rise. 

* * * 

At one moment the position in Brussels looked very serious. 
There has come into existence since the war a new generation 
of speculators as well as investors. Young people, and new- 
comers in this field, are always ** bulls,’ and about half-a-dozen 
Belgian gentry of this type found themselves in an impossible 
position, without facilities for carrying over their engagements. 
Brussels is the seat of one of the arch-charlatans of finance, 
and is a most dangerous centre to follow. Antwerp, which 
works for its living and is therefore nearer realities, is a much 
sounder market. The position in Brussels was so serious, and 
its heavy selling in Paris so extensive, that it looked very much 
as though an international slump were imminent ; but it proved 
to be possible to ride the storm. I speak with knowledge, for 
I hastened to Belgium with the benevolent purpose of profiting 
by the misfortunes of others, thinking that a lot of good bonds 
would have to be thrown upon the market. Not so, however. 
High-class securities are very firmly held, and it is my conviction 
that in the countries named, in spite of the talk there is of a 
boom in shares, a large body of investors is steadily accumulating 
high-class bonds and other fixed interest-bearing securities. 
That markets show so much more resistance than might be 
thought is due possibly to the fact that the number of people 


~ 


who now invest in Stock Exchange securities is greater than eye, 
before. There is, of course, a general fall in prices, but this jg 
better characterised as a “‘ mild depression ” than a slump, ang 
it looks as though markets would recover shortly. 

* * * 

Judging by past experience, a striking Socialist success in g 
British General Election would be followed by a sharp fall ip 
the stock markets, although circumstances would probably 
prove it to be unwarranted. This event has taken place jy 
Germany without, however, being accompanied by any fal 
in the stock markets. On the contrary, there has been a rise, 
This may be due perhaps to the fact that Germany is not blesseq 
with quite so wonderful a Press as our own, but from conversa. 
tions with business men there, I gather that on the whole they 
are gratified at the Nationalist failure, as the decided trend to 
the Left is an indication to the world that the German Republic 
is safely established, and that militarism is a waning star. True, 
there is a reverse side. A Government in which the Socialists 
predominate is not from its composition likely to be particularly 
favourable to the Stock Exchange, or to a reduction of the heavy 
taxation for social services of which practically every company 
report complains. On the other hand, it is felt that Germany 
for some years to come is so dependent upon foreign capital that 
anything which makes the Republic and the pacific intentions 
of the nation clear to the outside world is a gain. I gather also 
that the new Government will probably take the 10 per cent, 
coupon tax off bonds and retain it on shares, which, if it comes 
about, will bring about a sharp improvement in the price of the 
former, and will assist Germany to borrow abroad more cheaply, 
The German markets have been conspicuously firm during the 
weakness in Paris, Brussels and London. Business in Germany 
is well maintained, and I find among bankers and others a quiet 
feeling of confidence. The opening in Germany of a number 
of Wooiworth’s stores, as well as smaller shops by a German 
competitor on the lines of Marks and Spencer’s, is another 
sad step in the standardisation of the world. It may not be 
going too far out of the way to mention in conclusion that the 
Press exhibition in Cologne is very imposing, and appears to be 
remarkably complete, the only thing wanting being, apparently, 
a statue of Ananias. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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Can you 
split £1 into 500 Parts ? 


F YOU could 
spread £1 over 

500 investments 
there would be prac- 
tically no risk for 
the small investor. 
This has actually 
been done by a 
large number of 
small investors 
pooling their re- 
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sources in First and 
Second Co - oper- 
ative Investment 
Trusts. 


These associations 
give the small in- 
vestor the same 
advantages as big 
investors—distribu- 
tion of risk over 
many investments— 
low prices through 
large purchases — 
experts to make the 
investments — are 
able to pay divi- 
dends of 7% per 
annum without de- 
duction of tax. 


Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, 


Broad Street House, 
BC. 2. 


Please send full informa- 
tion about your Trusts, 


and list of investments 
held. 
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